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Introduction 


Historian’s  Tools:  Primary  and  Secondary  Sources 


by  Jo  Ann  Williford* 

If  you  wanted  to  create  an  exhibit  or  a 
documentary  on  the  Civil  War  battle  of 
Bentonville,  how  would  you  do  it?  You 
might  begin  by  reading  your  textbook 
or  looking  at  an  encyclopedia  article.  But  you 
also  might  review  photographs  from  the 
period  or  read  the  diary  of  a  soldier  who 
was  there. 

Historians  must  use  a  variety  of  tools  when 
constructing  a  research  project.  These  tools, 
known  as  sources,  fall  into  two  categories:  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary.  The  historian  must  seek 
out  different  types  of  sources  and  piece  infor¬ 
mation  together  in  order  to  create  the  big  pic¬ 
ture.  By  doing  this,  he  or  she  can  draw  con¬ 
clusions  about  what  happened  in  history  and 
why  it  is  important. 

The  researcher  may  start  with  secondary 
sources  like  the  textbook  or  encyclopedia. 
Such  sources  were  created  by  people  who  did 
not  experience  the  historical  event  firsthand. 
Secondary  sources  can  be  very  important 
because  they  can  provide  the  researcher  with 
valuable  background  information  for  under¬ 
standing  the  topic.  These  sources  also  give  the 
researcher  access  to  different  points  of  view 
about  a  subject.  Secondary  sources  should  not 
be  neglected  or  overlooked. 

But  this  issue  of  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
focuses  on  primary  sources.  A  primary  source 
is  one  created  or  in  use  during  the  time  period 
being  studied.  Primary  sources  allow  the 
researcher  to  draw  his  or  her  own  conclusions 
about  historical  events.  They  help  take  us 
back  in  time  to  see  how  people  lived  and 
what  they  thought.  These  sources  are  some¬ 
times  called  "pure"  sources,  because  they 
remain  unchanged  by  time  or  by  another  per¬ 
son's  interpretation.  However,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  a  primary  source  is  not  per¬ 
fect.  Someone  did  create  the  source,  and  we 
must  evaluate  it — like  any  other  source — for 
errors  or  a  particular  bias,  or  prejudice. 

Primary  sources  come  in  many  different 
forms.  One  easily  identified  type  of  primary 
source  is  a  diary  or  journal.  In  studying  North 


Carolina  in  the  Civil  War, 
researchers  might  read  the  "Journal 
of  a  Secesh  Lady":  The  Diary  of 
Catherine  Ann  Devereux  Edmondston, 

1860-1866  to  discover  one  Halifax 
County  woman's  firsthand  views 
of  the  war  and  the  hardships  at 
home.  Other  documents  that  may 
be  useful  primary  sources  for 
studying  history  include  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  from  the  era, 
maps  created  at  the  time,  or  letters 
written  to  or  about  people  involved 
in  the  event.  The  Papers  of  James 
Iredell  offers  an  example  of  a  pub¬ 
lished  documentary  series  that 
features  letters  to  and  from  fam¬ 
ily  members  providing  insight 
into  life  and  thought  in  early 
America.  (Iredell  became  the  first 
North  Carolinian  to  serve  on  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.) 

Private  citizens  or  institutions 
may  possess  unpublished  letters 
from  different  eras.  Government 
documents — such  as  wills,  deeds, 
and  legislative  statutes — can  be 
primary  source  materials.  So,  too, 
could  meeting  notes  and 
records  from  organizations 
and  businesses.  Records  of  the 
Moravians  are  published 
accounts  describing  life  in  the 
Moravian  community  over 
three  centuries.  Many  organi¬ 
zations  also  house  unpub¬ 
lished  records  that 
researchers  might  be  able  to 
access  by  visiting  the  facility. 

Documents  represent  only 
one  form  of  primary  sources. 

Photographs  can  be  excellent 
primary  sources  that  capture  moments  of  his¬ 
tory.  One  of  the  most  famous  primary  sources 
in  the  world  is  the  photograph  of  Orville 
Wright's  first  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk,  North 


On  the  Case, 
Searching  for  Clues 

Detectives  use  clues  like 
eyewitness  statements, 
fingerprints,  and  DNA 
evidence  to  solve  crimes. 
Historians  can  use  pri¬ 
mary  (and  secondary) 
sources  in  much  the 
same  way  to  discover 
and  make  conclusions 
about  the  past.  This 
issue  of  THJH  will  intro¬ 
duce  you  to  all  kinds  of 
primary  sources! 

|  Visit  the  North  Carolina  Mu"  ^n" 
|  of  History's 

I  exhibition  Museum  Sleuths- 

I  Whatchamacallits  and  Thingumajig 
|  exhibit,  scheduled  to  run 

.  throuSh  August,  features  twenty 


I 

L 


one  artifacts  from  the  museum's 
collection  of  more  than  150,000 
Think  you  can  figure  out  what 
each  item  is?  The  exhibit  also 
includes  information  on 
museum  careers. 

Access  http:  \  \ncmuseumof 
history.org  to  learn  about 
all  of  the  musem's  exhibits 
and  programs. 


*Jo  Ann  Williford  is  the  education  supervisor  for  the  North  Carolina  Office  of  Archives  and  History.  A  native 
of  Ahoskie,  she  received  a  BA  in  history  from  Meredith  College  and  an  bAA  in  American  history  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  where  she  wrote  her  thesis  on  the  home  front  in  Wake  County 
during  World  War  II.  She  currently  serves  as  state  coordinator  for  National  History  Day  in  North  Carolina. 
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Carolina,  on 
December  17, 1903. 
Before  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  photogra¬ 
phy,  people  used 
paintings,  draw¬ 
ings,  and  sketches 
to  illustrate  daily 
life  and  historic 
events.  These  depic¬ 
tions,  too,  could 
prove  valuable  as 
primary  sources. 

Museums  and 
historic  sites 
abound  with  arti¬ 
facts,  or  human- 
made  objects,  that 
tell  stories  about 
how  people  lived 
and  worked  in  the 
past.  A  person 
studying  early 
American  Indian 
heritage,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  can  visit  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History  and  see  some  of  the  actual  tools  that 
these  Native  peoples  used  in  everyday  life. 
Someone  researching  North  Carolina  in  the 
American  Revolution  can  travel  to  Historic 
Halifax  State  Historic  Site  to  learn  about  the 
town  where  key  events 
related  to  our  state's  role 
in  that  war  took  place. 

Works  of  fiction, 
movies,  and  music  can  be 
primary  sources,  too.  The 
novel  The  Grapes  of  Wrath 
represents  a  work  of  fic¬ 
tion,  but  author  John 
Steinbeck  traveled  with 
people  driven  from  their 
homes  by  drought  and 
economic  hardship  to  con¬ 
duct  his  research.  The 
book  gives  an  excellent 
description  of  migrant  life 
during  the  Great 
Depression.  Movies,  also, 
can  function  as  primary 
sources.  The  Birth  of  a 
Nation,  a  silent  film. 


equates  to  a  study  of  white  supremacy  during 
and  after  Reconstruction.  It  was  based  on  the 
novel  The  Clansman,  written  by  North 
Carolinian  Thomas  Dixon.  Students  of  World 
War  I  can  find  opposing  viewpoints  in  the 
songs  "I  Didn't  Raise  My  Boy  to  Be  a  Soldier" 
and  "Wake  Up  America."  Regional  music, 
such  as  Appalachian  folk  songs,  can  help 
transport  listeners  to  a  different  time  and 
place.  In  listening  to  or  viewing  such  sources, 
the  researcher  must  determine  how  correct  he 
or  she  believes  them  to  be,  compared  with 
knowledge  gained  from  other  sources. 

Certainly,  people  who  participated  in  or 
lived  through  historic  events  can  be  great  pri¬ 
mary  sources.  Students  of  World  War  II  learn 
a  lot  by  talking  to  veterans  who  served  in  the 
war  or  to  people  who  contributed  to  the  home 
front  effort.  Researchers  interested  in  the  Civil 
Rights  movement  can  interview  adults  who 
participated  in  protests,  as  well  as  people 
who  remember  what  it  was  like  to  attend 
segregated  schools  or  eat  in  segregated 
restaurants. 

But  keep  in  mind  that  not  every  oral  his¬ 
tory  interview  falls  under  the  category  of  pri¬ 
mary  sources.  An  expert  on  a  subject  may  not 
be  a  primary  source  unless  he  or  she  actually 
experienced  the  event.  For  instance,  a  student 
may  interview  a  professor  noted  as  an  expert 
on  the  Battle  of  Bentonville.  The  professor 


Maps  can  serve  as  primary  sources  for  historians.  What  might  you  discover  from  this  map,  created  in 
1675  by  John  Speed?  What  precautions  should  you  take  when  working  with  such  primary  sources? 
Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


An  artifact,  or  human-made  object,  is  one  example 
of  a  primary  source  that  has  stories  to  tell  about 
history.  This  artifact  is  associated  with  a  turning 
point  in  the  Civil  War.  The  Eighteenth  Regiment 
North  Carolina  Troops  was  carrying  this  flag  when 
it  accidentally  shot  Confederate  Lieutenant  General 
Thomas  J.  "Stonewall"  Jackson  at  Chancellorsville, 
Virginia,  on  May  2,  1863.  The  next  day  during  the 
Battle  of  Chancellorsville,  Union  soldiers  captured 
the  flag,  which  includes  "battle  honors"  showing 
where  the  regiment  fought.  Severely  wounded, 
Jackson  died  of  pneumonia  a  week  after  being 
shot.  Image  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History. 
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Some  Possible  Primary  Sources 


Documents 
(Government 
and  Private) 
Maps 

Photographs 
Audio  Recordings 
Buildings  and 
Sites 


Gravemarkers 

Artifacts 

Folklore 

Political  Cartoons 
Folklore 

Motion  Pictures 
Oral  History 


would  be  an  excellent  secondary  source,  but 
because  he  was  not  born  until  many  years 
after  the  Civil  War,  he  would  not  rank  as  a 
primary  source. 

So,  where  can  you  find  pri¬ 
mary  sources?  They  exist  all 
around  us.  Libraries  and 
archives — places  where  pub¬ 
lic  records  and  historical  doc¬ 
uments  are  preserved — will 
hold  many  documents  and 
photographs.  Local  historical 
societies,  organizations,  and 
businesses  will  keep  primary 
records  relating  to  their  work. 

Universities  can  be  excellent 
places  to  conduct  research. 

Museums  and  historic  sites 
can  be,  too.  The  people  in  our 
communities  have  also  made 
history.  They  could  have  a 
great  deal  of  information 
to  share. 

And  yes,  the  Internet  also 
contains  some  excellent  pri¬ 
mary  sources.  Many  universi¬ 
ties  and  state  historical  organ¬ 
izations  offer  collections 
online,  as  do  the  National 
Archives  and  the  Library  of 
Congress.  One  useful  online 
source.  Documenting  the 
American  South,  was  created 
by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  The 
State  Archives  has  several 
online  projects,  including  one 
titled  "Treasures  of  the 
Archives,"  which  includes 
many  digital  images  of  valu¬ 


able  documents  preserved  there.  But  while 
the  Internet  can  be  a  useful  tool,  researchers 
should  remember  that  many  other  sources 
exist  that  are  not  posted  online.  Researchers 
also  should  be  particularly  careful  when 
using  secondary  sources  from  the  Internet. 

Be  mindful  that  open-source  sites  like 
Wikipedia  often  contain  errors.  Knowing 
who  created  a  site  is  important  in  judging 
its  accuracy. 

Take  advantage  of  the  interesting  and 
varied  sources  available  in  places  throughout 
the  state.  Primary  sources  can  make  learning 
historical  facts  exciting.  By  using  such 
sources,  researchers  can  solve  the  mysteries 
and  puzzles  of  history.  >  L 
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Historic  buildings  and  sites 
may  be  excellent  primary 
sources.  Visitors  to  the  House 
in  the  Horseshoe  State 
Historic  Site  in  Sanford,  for 
example,  may  learn  much 
about  North  Carolina.  The 
house,  built  in  1772,  still 
bears  the  scars  of  bullet  holes 
left  from  a  1781  raid  in  which 
Colonel  David  Fanning,  a 
noted  Loyalist,  and  his  men 
captured  the  house's  original 
owner,  Whig  Colonel  Phillip 
Alston.  Benjamin  Williams,  a 
veteran  of  the  American 
Revolution  who  served  four 
terms  as  governor,  lived  in 
the  house  from  1798  until  his 
death  in  1814.  Images  courtesy 
of  John  Hairr,  House  in  the 
Horseshoe  State  Historic  Site. 
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8TITCHIH6  HISTORY  TOOETHER: 

Using  Artifacts  as  Primary  Sources 

by  RaeLana  Poteat* 


Part  of  my  job  as  a  curator  at  the 

North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 
involves  looking  closely  at  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  objects  that  the  museum 
owns.  These  objects,  called  artifacts,  are  pri¬ 
mary  sources  for  studying  history.  What  we 
learn  from  examining  them  helps  us  tell  the 
stories  of  those  individuals  who  used  them. 
When  we  combine  the  knowledge  we  gain 
from  studying  artifacts  with  the  information 
we  find  in  related  primary  and  secondary 
sources,  we  can  discover  hidden  facts.  We  can 
better  understand  the  past  and  the  people 
who  lived  in  North  Carolina. 

Analyzing  samplers  to  learn  more  about 
the  girls  who  made  them  offers  a  good  exam¬ 
ple  of  history  detection.  A  sampler  is  a  piece  of 
fabric  decorated  with  a  variety  of  needlework 
stitches.  Samplers  typically  feature  alphabets, 
verses,  pictures,  and  decorative  borders.  In 
the  1700s  and  1800s,  learning  to  sew  was  an 
important  part  of  a  girl's  education.  But  usu¬ 
ally  only  girls  whose  parents  had  enough 
wealth  to  send  them  to  private  schools 
learned  all  the  fancy  stitches  used  to  craft  for¬ 
mal  samplers.  These  girls  took  lessons  in 
needleworking,  drawing,  and  music,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  studying  more  academic  subjects  like 
reading  and  math. 

It  can  be  tricky  to  find  out  much  about  the 
girls  who  made  samplers,  because  few  pri¬ 
mary  documents  from  the  time  mention  girls' 
names.  (For  instance,  before  1850  the  United 
States  census  listed  only  the  names  of  heads 
of  households,  usually  fathers.)  But  the  more 
information  a  sampler  contains,  the  more 
easily  we  can  discover  more  about  its  maker. 
Some  girls  stitched  their  full  name  and  the 
date  they  finished  their  sampler.  Others  were 
even  nicer  to  future  historians.  They  included 
the  name  of  the  town  or  county  where  they 
did  their  work.  Occasionally,  sampler  makers 
added  their  parents'  names  or  the  names  or 
initials  of  other  family  members.  All  of  that 
extra  information  can  help  narrow  down  the 
search  for  the  right  girl  in  other  primary 


sources  (such  as  census  records,  family  Bibles, 
and  newspaper  articles  from  the  time)  and 
secondary  sources  (such  as  books  and  family 
histories). 

Sometimes,  curators  can  find  out  even 
more  by  comparing  two  or  more  samplers. 
Since  girls  usually  created  samplers  while 
they  were  in  school,  they  often  followed  pat¬ 
terns  drawn  or  shown  to  them  by  their 
needlework  teachers.  So,  samplers  made 
around  the  same  time  at  the  same  school 
often  look  quite  similar.  If  curators  locate  two 
samplers  that  look  a  lot  alike,  they  can  per¬ 
form  research  to  try  and  connect  them  to  a 
school  or  teacher. 

To  show  you  how  this  process  can  work, 
let's  look  at  two  samplers  in  the  Museum  of 
History's  collection.  The  first  one,  donated  to 
the  museum  in  1940,  has  the  name  Eliza  L. 
Taylor  and  the  date  1831  stitched  on  it.  The 
second,  donated  in  1965,  includes  the  name 
Sarah  J.  W.  Hughes  and  the  date  1833. 
Museum  records  don't  contain  much  informa¬ 
tion  on  either  sampler.  Curators  had  no  rea¬ 
son  to  think  the  two  were  connected. 

But  one  day,  someone  looking  closely  at  the 
two  samplers  noticed  that  they  had  several 
similarities.  Both  feature  three  identical 
bands,  or  lines,  of  decoration  and  three  identi¬ 
cal  alphabets.  The  bands  were  not  stitched  in 
the  same  order,  and  there  were  a  few  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  samplers,  so  it  was 
easy  for  us  to  have  missed  the  fact  that  they 
might  have  something  in  common. 

Luckily,  curators  had  a  clue  to  start 
researching  the  first  sampler.  We  knew  the 
name  of  the  woman  who  had  donated  it,  and 
we  did  know  that  her  great-grandmother, 
who  was  from  Raleigh,  had  made  it.  Working 
backward  using  various  primary  sources,  we 
confirmed  family  connections  from  the  donor 
back  to  Eliza  Taylor.  There  was  something 
strange,  however.  Eliza  had  stitched  her  sam¬ 
pler  in  1831,  but  in  that  year,  she  would  have 
been  thirty-one  years  old.  That's  far  too  old  to 
have  been  a  schoolgirl!  Curators  were  con- 
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*RaeLana  Poteat  works  as  the  curator  of  political  and  social  history  at  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Histon/. 


(Left)  Eliza  L.  Taylor  made  her  sampler  in  1831.  (Above)  Sarah  Hughes  made  her 
sampler  in  1833.  The  samplers  display  several  similarities,  which  led  curators  to 
conduct  more  research.  Images  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


fused — until  they  found  a  reference  in  a  sec¬ 
ondary  source  (a  book  about  the  history  of 
Raleigh)  that  mentioned  a  teacher  named 
Eliza  Taylor.  Further  research  revealed  that 
Eliza  had  begun  teaching  school  shortly  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  James  Fauntleroy 
Taylor,  in  1828.  So,  it  turned  out  that  the 
museum's  sampler  was  made  not  by  a  child 
but  by  a  woman  who  had  stitched  it  as  an 
example  to  guide  her  students. 

This  led  curators  to  realize  that  Sarah 
Flughes,  who  had  made  the  second  sampler, 
probably  was  a  student  at  Eliza's  school. 

Sarah  even  may  have  learned  to  produce  the 
stitches  and  designs  on  her  own  sampler  by 
examining  Eliza's. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
learn  anything  more  about  Sarah.  We  cannot 
say  for  sure  who  her  family  was  or  what  she 
went  on  to  do  in  life  after  finishing  school. 
Research  has  revealed  much  more  about 
Eliza,  however. 

At  her  husband's  death,  Eliza  was  left  with 
four  children  to  raise — six-year-old  James, 


four-year-old  Louisa,  two-year-old  Anne 
Eliza,  and  baby  Julia  Rowan.  Knowing  that 
Eliza  was  mourning  the  loss  of  her  husband 
and  facing  financial  difficulties  that  led  her  to 
start  teaching  to  support  her  family,  we  can 
better  understand  why  she  chose  a  sad  line 
from  an  English  poem  to  stitch  onto  her  sam¬ 
pler:  "The  spider's  thread  is  cable  to  man's  tie 
on  earthly  bliss,  it  breaks  at  every  breeze." 

Eliza  taught  school  for  more  than  forty 
years.  In  her  day,  she  had  become  a  well- 
known  figure  in  Raleigh.  She  also  had  ties  to 
several  important  North  Carolinians.  Her 
guardians  were  her  deceased  father's  two  best 
friends — John  Louis  Taylor,  the  first  chief  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court, 
and  William  Gaston,  a  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court  judge  and  author  of  the  state 
song,  "The  Old  North  State."  Her  husband 
served  as  North  Carolina's  attorney  general, 
her  son  became  the  first  state  librarian,  and 
her  daughter  Louisa  proved  instrumental  in 
helping  Gaston  write  "The  Old  North  State." 
Eliza  also  was  the  great-grandmother  of 
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Jacques  Busbee,  who  founded  the  famous 
Jugtown  Pottery  in  Seagrove  in  1921. 

Without  her  sampler  serving  as  a  primary 
source  to  jump-start  a  historical  investigation, 
we  would  not  have  known  to  look  for  Eliza  in 
other  sources.  She  simply  would  have  remained 
a  forgotten  footnote  to  North  Carolina  history. 
But  by  studying  an  artifact,  her  sampler,  cura¬ 
tors  have  been  able  to  return  another  woman 
from  the  shadows  of  the  past. 


Once  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  curators  learned  more 
about  Eliza  Taylor,  they  realized  that  the  museum's  collection 
includes  several  artifacts  related  to  her.  (Above)  The  museum 
owns  portraits  of  her  daughter,  Anne  Taylor  Busbee,  and  her 
son-in-law,  Perrin  Busbee.  It  owns  portraits  of  Eliza's  guardians, 
John  Louis  Taylor  and  William  Gaston,  as  well  as  items  related 
to  Gaston  that  include  sheet  music  for  "The  Old  North  State." 
Images  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 


A  curator  is  someone  who  works  with  and  stud¬ 
ies  the  objects  in  a  museum.  To  learn  more 
about  history  careers,  access  http:/ /ncmuseum 
ofhistory.org/THJHA_  THJHACareers.html. 

When  analyzing  an  artifact,  consider  the 
following  questions: 

What  is  this  artifact? 

How  would  you  describe  it  (size,  shape, 
color,  texture,  materials,  and  so  forth)? 

Who  invented,  made,  or  used  it? 

When  was  it  used? 

How  was  it  used? 

What  does  this  artifact  tell  you  about  the 
people  who  owned  it  or  made  it? 

How  does  this  artifact  relate  to  North  Carolina 
history?  What  is  its  significance? 


•  „  ■  » 


JLnaCyzing 
an  Jlrtifact: 

by  Alison  Holcomb* 


The  tobacco  hogshead  on  display  in 

Washington  Duke's  1869  tobacco  fac¬ 
tory  at  Duke  Homestead  State 
Historic  Site  prompts  daily  questions 
from  visitors:  What  is  that  huge  barrel?  Why  is 
it  in  this  factory?  What  does  it  have  to  do  with 
tobacco?  The  answers  to  these  questions  help 
historians  tell  a  fuller  history  of  tobacco — a  crop 
that  has  influenced  the  history  of  North 
Carolina  like  no  other. 

Just  like  letters,  photographs,  and  birth 
records,  artifacts  such  as  the  hogshead  can  serve 
as  primary  sources  and  provide  firsthand  evi¬ 
dence  to  historians.  Even  big  tobacco  barrels  can 
tell  stories  that  help  people  experience  the  past 
in  a  more  authentic  way  Analyzing  the  tobacco 
hogshead  reveals  the  hard,  heavy  labor 
involved  in  tobacco's  sale  and  manufacture. 
Expanding  that  analysis  to  other  primary  and 
secondary  sources  about  hogsheads  helps  us 
better  understand  tobacco's  importance. 

Secondary  sources  reveal  that  people  used 
hogsheads  to  transport  and  store  tobacco  from 
the  colonial  period  through  the  early  1900s. 
These  barrels  consisted  of  red  or  white  oak 
staves  (the  long,  vertical  parts)  and  oak  hoops, 
and  they  usually  measured  forty-eight  inches  in 
length  and  thirty  inches  in  diameter  at  the  head. 
After  sale  at  a  warehouse,  leaf  tobacco  got 
pressed,  or  “prized,"  into  the  hogshead.  When 
full  of  leaf  tobacco,  hogsheads  weighed  about 
one  thousand  pounds  each.  Warehouse  workers 
rolled  them  to  buyers'  wagons  or  carts.  At  facto¬ 
ries,  workers  then  broke  the  hogsheads  apart, 
emptied  out  the  tobacco,  and  sold  the  barrel 
parts  for  scrap  wood  or  firewood. 

Just  by  examining  our  massive  hogshead  at 
Duke  Homestead,  we  learn  something  about 
tobacco  warehouse  and  factory  workers.  The 
laborers  assigned  to  roll  such  huge  barrels 
around  the  warehouses,  place  them  in  carts  and 
boats,  and  unload  them  at  ports  and  factories 
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* Alison  Holcomb  is  the  assistant  site  manager  at  the  Duke  Homestead 
State  Historic  Site  in  Durham. 


This  huge  barrel,  or  hogshead,  has  a  story  to  share  about  the  his¬ 
tory  of  tobacco.  The  Duke  family  likely  used  the  second  floor  of 
its  small  ca.  1869  Durham  factory  to  store  hogsheads,  making  a 
pulley  system  to  hoist  the  casks  a  necessity.  Image  courtesy  of 
Duke  Homestead  State  Historic  Site. 


must  have  been  very  strong!  Moving  these 
hogsheads  was  hard,  hard  work.  The  materi¬ 
als  used,  construction  techniques,  or  markings 
on  a  hogshead  might  also  give  clues  to  where 
and  when  it  was  built.  These  details  help 
track  the  movement  of  tobacco  farming  from 
community  to  community 

Taking  the  analysis  further  by  consulting 
more  sources  reveals  more  details  about  the 
hogshead  and  tobacco  history  Edmund 
Morgan's  book  American  Slavery,  American 
Freedom  explains  that  in  colonial  North 
America,  tobacco  held  such  importance  that 
property  was  sometimes  sold  and  taxes  taken 
based  on  the  hogshead  of  tobacco.  Coopers 
who  built  hogsheads,  therefore,  had  to  follow 
strict  instructions  from  colonial  governments 
to  avoid  punishment  for  making  hogsheads 
too  big.  The  colony  of  Virginia's  1752  Acts  of 
Assembly  state  that  "Coopers  shall  be  placed 
under  oath  not  to  make  tobacco  hhds.  larger 
than  permitted  by  law,  and  to  mark  the  true 
weight  of  every  hhd.  made,  under  penalty  of 


500  lbs.  of  tobacco  for  every  infraction."  The 
fines  assigned  for  hogshead  infractions  were 
half  hogsheads  of  tobacco!  Farmers  who  tried 
to  cheat  buyers  by  "exposing  to  sale  or 

Is  a  Hogshead? 

tendering  tobacco  .  .  .  mixed  with  trash"  faced 
penalties  of  a  hogshead  of  tobacco.  The  crop 
was  so  important  to  colonial  governments 
that  it  even  became  currency  for  fines  for 
breaking  laws. 

We  know  a  lot  about  the  hogshead's  use 
and  its  significance,  but  that  funny  name  has 
become  one  of  the  mysteries  left  to  unravel. 
The  hogshead  was  not  employed  only  for 
tobacco;  it  traditionally  is  a  measurement 
equal  to  54  to  130  gallons  and  has  been  used 
to  hold  liquor,  beer,  flour,  sugar,  molasses, 
and  other  products.  Most  sources  agree  that 
the  word  hogshead  dates  to  the  Late  Middle 
English  period  (1350-1469).  Reasons  behind 
the  construction  of  the  word  remain  less  clear. 
One  common  theory  focuses  on  the  shape  of 
the  barrel,  which  resembles  a  hog's  snout. 
Another  theory  revolves  around  the  word's 
development  and  progression  through  differ¬ 
ent  languages.  Names  for  casks  in  several 
Teutonic,  or 
Germanic,  lan¬ 
guages  include 
oxhooft,  oxehoved, 
and  oxhufvod.  It 
is,  therefore,  pos¬ 
sible  that  the 
word  originated 
as  "oxhead."  The 
current  word 
might  have  come 
from  mispronun¬ 
ciations  of  the 
original.  These 
early  naming 
details  show  us 
that  hogsheads  fulfilled  people's  storage  and 
transportation  needs  for  a  long  time. 

See  how  much  we  have  learned  from  inves¬ 
tigating  that  big  barrel?  So,  the  next  time  you 
visit  a  historic  site  and  spy  an  artifact  that  you 
do  not  recognize,  ask  your  guide  about  it. 


This  illustration  shows  workers  closing  a  hogshead  after  fill¬ 
ing  it  with  tobacco.  Illustration  by  James  Wells  Champney  for 
Edward  King,  The  Great  South  (Hartford,  Connecticut,  1875). 
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Who  Painted  the  Canteen 


by  Tom  Belton* 

I  s  the  curator  of  military  history  at  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History,  I 
I  often  work  with  unusual  objects  that 
^provide  glimpses  into  the  lives  of  aver¬ 
age  North  Carolinians.  In  1994  I  received  a  phone 
call  about  a  collection  of  objects  associated  with 
Alfred  May  (1843-1906),  of  Pitt  County,  who  had 
served  as  a  Confederate  soldier  during  the  Civil 
War.  May's  two  grandsons  donated  these  objects, 
or  artifacts,  to  the  museum. 

The  May  collection  was  enormous,  by  a  cura¬ 
tor's  standards.  It  included  a  rifle  and  pistol,  a 
shelter-half  (tent),  a  jacket  and  pants,  a  knapsack,  a 
haversack,  a  cartridge  box,  per¬ 
sonal  items  such  as  a  comb  and  a 
pouch  of  soap  fragments,  a 
wooden  canteen  with  the  name 
"Wooten"  carved  on  it,  and  a 
metal  canteen  with  painted 
Confederate  flags  and  the  word¬ 
ing  "Alfred  May  Orderly  Segt., 
Co.  F  61  Reg.  NCT  CSA." 

May's  name  appears  not  only 
on  the  canteen  but  also  on  the 
pistol  and  rifle.  These  three  arti¬ 
facts  can  be  like  primary  docu¬ 
ments  identified  as  belonging  to 
Alfred  May.  But  what  about  the 
canteen  with  the  name  Wooten 
scratched  on  it?  That  had  become 
a  mystery.  I  believed  it  unlikely 
that  the  May  canteen  had  been 
painted  during  the  war.  Ordinary 
items  such  as  paint  proved  quite 
scarce  at  that  time.  Also,  the 
paint's  condition  looked  too 
good  to  have  been  exposed  to  months  of  sun  and 
rain  by  a  soldier's  use  in  the  field. 

The  May  family  speculated  that  Alfred  had  uti¬ 
lized  the  wooden  canteen  during  his  early  war 
sendee  and  later  stopped  using  it  after  somehow 
obtaining  the  more  substantial  metal.  Union  army 
canteen.  That  seemed  possible.  The  Wooten  can¬ 
teen  had  been  made  in  the  South,  where  metal  was 
scarce,  and  wooden  canteens  often  leaked.  I 
accepted  this  idea  until  a  few  months  later — when 
another  painted  canteen  appeared  at  the  museum. 


(Top)  Edward  Wooten's  U.S. 
Model  1860  metal  canteen 
features  painted  flags,  too. 
(Above)  Alfred  May's  name 
appears  on  the  other  side  of 
his  metal  canteen.  The  strap 
is  made  from  a  rifle  sling. 
Images  courtesy  of  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


Alfred  May's  U.S.  Model  1858  metal  canteen  fea¬ 
tures  painted  Confederate  flags.  Image  courtesy  of 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


On  a  Saturday 
morning  in  1995, 1 
was  at  work  when 
the  front  desk 
receptionist  called 
me  and  said  a  visitor 
had  a  painted  canteen 
that  he  wanted  to 
donate.  To  my  amaze¬ 
ment,  I  found 
that  this  canteen 
had  the  same 
flag  pattern  as 
the  May  canteen,  although  its  paint  was  in  much 
poorer  condition.  The  visitor  said  that  the  canteen 
had  belonged  to  Edward  Wooten,  who,  like  Alfred 
May,  was  from  Pitt  County.  The  canteen's  owner 
had  been  across  the  street  in  the  North  Carolina 
State  Archives  checking  primary  sources  such  as 
wills  and  census  records  to  learn  more  about 
Wooten,  his  ancestor.  In  reviewing  his  research 
information,  I  discovered  that  Edward  Wooten's 
sister,  Ida,  had  married  Alfred  May  in  1875,  ten 
years  after  the  Civil  War  had  ended.  I  now  had 
proof  through  archival  records  that  marriage  con¬ 
nected  the  May  and  Wooten  families. 

Intuition  told  me  that  the  wooden  canteen  with 
the  name  Wooten  on  it  had  once  belonged  to 
Edward  Wooten.  At  some  point,  Edward  appar¬ 
ently  gave  his  wooden  canteen  to  his  sister,  and  it 
eventually  became  part  of  the  May  collection. 

However,  I  still  did  not  know  who  had  painted 
the  metal  canteens,  or  when.  Fortunately,  another 
document  soon  provided  that  information.  The 
May  family  discovered,  among  old  family  papers, 
a  letter  written  on  September  18,  1891,  by  Edward 
Wooten.  Wooten — who  became  an  Episcopal  priest 
after  the  war  and  died  in  Wilmington  in  1925  at 
age  eighty-seven — wrote  to  his  sister,  Ida,  thanking 
her  for  painting  his  canteen,  which  he  had  just 
received,  with  "the  beautiful  and  appropriate  orna¬ 
mentation."  It  seems  likely  that  Ida  painted  her 
husband's  canteen  at  the  same  time. 

A  combination  of  luck  and  primary  sources  had 
solved  the  mystery  of  "who  painted  the  canteens?" 
What  historical  mysteries  might  artifacts  or  other 
primary  sources  help  you  solve? 
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Tom  Belton  works  as  the  curator  of  militan /  history  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History. 


Have  You  Ever 

by  Deanna  Kerrigan* 


Buildings  like  the  State  Capitol,  which  is  a  historic  site  that  also  houses  offices  for  the  governor  and  others,  can  be  used 
as  artifacts  to  help  historians  discover  more  about  the  past.  Can  you  read  a  building?  Image  courtesy  of  Deanna  Kerrigan. 


You  have  probably 
read  letters, 
diaries,  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  maps 
from  the  past — but  have  you 
ever  read  a  building? 

"Reading"  a  building  uses 
many  of  the  same  powers  of 
investigation  that  you  would 
utilize  to  learn  about  other 
human-made  artifacts.  The 
study  of  how  humans  have 
shaped  and  built  their  world 
(and  what  the  evidence  they 
left  behind  tells  us  about 
them)  is  called  material  cul¬ 
ture.  Material  culture  can 
include  how  people  dressed 
(the  clothing,  jewelry,  and 
accessories  they  made);  how 
they  lived  together  (the  way 
they  shaped  the  land  into 
farms,  cities,  and  suburbs,  and  created  the 
kinds  of  shelters  they  needed  to  survive);  and 
where  they  lived  and  worked  (the  architec¬ 
ture  and  construction  of  their  buildings,  as 
well  as  the  relationships  between  buildings). 

The  North  Carolina  State  Capitol  provides 
one  example  of  how  North  Carolinians  lived 
and  worked  in  the  1840s.  By  studying  clues 
like  the  way  that  the  building  was  designed 
and  constructed,  we  can  learn  a  lot  about  the 
people  living  at  that  time. 

Similar  to  reading  a  book,  we'll  examine 
how  to  read  a  building  in  chapters.  You  can 
use  these  same  techniques  to  read  structures 
in  your  own  community.  Are  you  ready  to 
read?  Let's  go! 

Chapter  1 — What  Is  It  Made  Of? 

The  materials  that  people  utilized  to  create  a 
building  can  tell  us  a  great  deal.  Did  they 
spare  no  expense  and  bring  in  fancy  materials 
from  around  the  world?  Or  were  they  more 
conservative,  using  materials  found  nearby? 
Are  the  materials  consistent  throughout  the 
structure,  or  did  the  builders  run  out  of  mate¬ 


rials  (or  money)  during  the  process  and  have 
to  find  a  new  source?  Does  the  building  have 
most  of  its  original  materials  intact,  or  has 
someone  replaced  many  of  them?  How  can 
you  tell? 

In  the  example  of  the  State  Capitol,  archi¬ 
tects  chose  a  local  soft  granite  called  gneiss 
(pronounced  "nice")  to  form  the  large  outer 
blocks  of  the  walls.  While  using  local  stone 
may  have  been  cheaper  than  bringing  in 
marble  or  harder  granite  from  another  state, 
the  large  stones  were  quite  heavy.  An  experi¬ 
mental  horse-drawn  railroad  had  to  be  con¬ 
structed  from  the  quarry  to  the  Capitol  site  a 
mile  and  a  half  away.  This  system  meant  more 
time  and  expense.  Also,  fancy  plasterwork 
was  added  to  the  rooms  of  the  Capitol,  greatly 
increasing  the  cost  of  the  building — not  what 
the  General  Assembly  had  planned!  By  exam¬ 
ining  other  primary  documents,  such  as  let¬ 
ters  and  requests  to  the  legislature,  we  see 
that  the  original  architect's  request  of  $50,000 
continued  to  increase.  The  project  actually 
ended  up  costing  $532,682.34 — more  than 
three  times  the  income  of  the  entire  state  at 
that  time! 


*Deanna  Kerrigan  works  as  the  site  administrator  for  the  North  Carolina  State  Capitol 
and  is  a  true  believer  in  exploring  your  backyard  history.  The  Capitol  represents  one  of 
North  Carolina's  twenty-seven  state  historic  sites  and  properties.  For  more  information 
about  the  Capitol  or  to  find  a  state  historic  site  in  your  area,  visit  www.nchistoricsites.org. 
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Chapter  2 — Who  Made  It? 

Buildings  can  be  incredible  works 
of  art,  but  unlike  works  of  art,  they 
rarely  bear  the  signatures  of  all  the 
people  who  created  them.  Still,  if 
you  look  closely,  many  buildings 
will  give  you  clues  about  who  was 
involved  in  their  construction.  If 
you  are  lucky  enough  to  be  able  to 
see  into  a  building's  beams  (the 
large  posts  that  form  the  main 
structure,  similar  to  your  body's 
bones),  you  may  find  graffiti  or  the 
signatures  of  craftsmen  and  the  date 
they  raised  the  framework.  Some 
craftsmen,  such  as  plasterers,  might 
have  left  a  special  style  that  could  be  identi¬ 
fied.  Cabinetmakers  might  have 
written  their  names  and  the  date  on  the 
unfinished  (back)  side  of  a  piece  of  molding, 
or  decorative  strip  of  wood.  These  are  all 
cool  finds! 

Inside  the  Capitol's  massive  dome — a  place 
few  people  get  to  see — the  framework 
includes  large  beams  with  names  written  on 
them.  These  names  may  belong  to  the  men 
who  worked  on  the  building.  We  would  love 
to  discover  more  about  the  people  who  gave 
their  time  to  erect  this  beautiful  building. 
Where  were  they  from?  Were  they  free, 
enslaved,  or  indentured?  Did  they  work  on 
other  buildings  in  Raleigh?  What  were  their 
working  conditions  like?  Did  they  leave 
behind  letters  or  other  primary  documents 
about  their  own  lives?  Maybe  someday  a 
junior  historian  could  come  and  perform 
the  research! 

Chapter  3 — How  Was  It  Made? 

Tool  marks,  nails,  screws,  kinds  of  paints,  and 
styles  of  construction  all  provide  good  clues 
about  how  a  building  was  made.  Tool  marks 
can  be  especially  wonderful — they  are  almost 
like  a  craftsperson's  fingerprints  left  behind. 
These  marks  can  tell  us  what  kind  of  tools  a 
craftsperson  used,  how  that  individual  uti¬ 
lized  the  tools,  and  even  whether  the  person 
was  left-  or  right-handed!  The  kinds  of  fasten¬ 
ers  (such  as  nails,  screws,  or  wooden  dowels) 
that  builders  used  can  reveal  a  lot  about 
which  materials  were  available.  They  can  help 
us  date  the  time  of  construction,  too,  since  the 


material  and  styles  of  these  fasteners  have 
changed  over  time.  Paint  can  tell  us  a  great 
deal  about  the  available  local  materials,  as 
well  as  the  fashionable  styles  for  colors  and 
wall  textures.  By  examining  layers  of  paint  on 
a  wall,  historians  also  can  learn  much  about 
the  people  using  a  building,  including  their 
social  status  and  their  sense  of  style  and  how 
that  changes  over  time.  The  type  of  construc¬ 
tion  (such  as  post  and  beam,  waddle  and 
daub,  or  balloon  frame)  can  reveal  the  types 
of  technology  available  to  people  who  created 
structures  at  a  particular  time. 

At  the  Capitol,  workers  cut  the  outer  stones 
by  hand,  on-site.  Once  they  cut  the  stones  to 
size,  workers  gave  the  edges  of  each  stone  a 
fancy  finish  using  a  tool  called  a  bit.  Different 
artisans  utilized  the  bits  in  slightly  different 
ways,  so  while  from  a  distance  the  stones  all 
look  alike,  they  happen  to  be  as  individual  as 
the  people  who  made  them.  It  is  amazing  that 
after  almost  170  years,  we  can  still  see  the  bit 
marks  clearly. 

Chapter  4 — How  Was  It  Used? 

Most  artifacts  take  on  new  lives  over  time. 
That  is,  they  are  originally  designed  for  one 
purpose  but  eventually  find  new  life  in  other 
ways.  Buildings  follow  the  same  pattern.  But 
how  can  you  tell  how  a  building  has  been 
used  and  whether  its  purpose  has  changed? 

In  analyzing  its  past,  you  can  look  for  wear 
patterns — places  that  appear  to  have  seen 
more  use  than  others.  These  may  be  the  areas 
of  greatest  activity.  The  layout,  or  arrange¬ 
ment  of  rooms,  can  also  reveal  a  lot  about 
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how  a  building  was  used.  Are  some  areas 
fancier  than  others?  If  so,  the  fancier  places 
could  have  been  employed  for  entertaining, 
while  plainer  areas  may  have  seen  everyday 
use.  And,  odds  are  that  the  fancier  areas  rep¬ 
resent  the  more  public  spaces,  while  the  pri¬ 
vate  spaces  would  have  been  more  simple. 

Using  your  good  detective  eyes,  check  into 
how  a  structure's  use  may  have  changed.  Are 
there  places  where  new  materials  have  been 
added?  This  might  mean  a  later  addition  to  a 
building  or  a  change  in  a  room  within  it. 
Have  old  materials  been  stripped  away  in 
some  areas?  Do  some  rooms  look  newer  than 
others?  These  could  all  be  signs  that  people 
continued  to  use  buildings  but  updated  them 
over  time  to  suit  their  own  tastes  and  needs. 

In  1840  twenty-eight  fireplaces  heated  the 
Capitol,  requiring  more  than  three  hundred 
cords  of  wood  for  each  regular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Enslaved  African 
American  men  took  the  wood  up  the  stone 
stairs  in  wheelbarrows  every  day  during  the 
fall  and  winter  to  keep  the  building  warm.  To 
this  day,  you  can  see  the  chips  in  the  stairs 
made  by  the  wheelbarrows'  wooden  wheels. 


(Left  to  right)  Each  of  these  blocks  of  granite  had  to  be  carved  on  the 
building  site  of  the  State  Capitol  from  huge  pieces  of  stone.  The  raw 
pieces  were  so  large  and  heavy,  they  required  a  new  system  of  trans¬ 
portation  from  the  quarry:  North  Carolina's  first  horse-drawn  railroad. 

Tool  marks  like  these  handmade  bit  marks  tell  us  about  the  people  who 
worked  on  a  structure,  as  well  as  about  the  technology  employed. 

Wear  marks  like  these  broken  steps  at  the  Capitol  reveal  a  lot  about  how 
a  building  was  used  and,  sometimes,  who  was  using  it. 

Images  courtesy  of  Deanna  Kerrigan. 


in  their  home.  Children  often  leave 
notes  or  drawings  in  closets  or  other 
small  rooms.  Young  women  some¬ 
times  carve  their  initials  in  a  window 
to  test  new  diamond  engagement 
rings.  All  of  these  personal  markings 
offer  clues  about  who  used  a  build¬ 
ing.  Can  you  think  of  others? 

At  the  Capitol,  we  know  the  men  and 
women  who  served  in  the  General  Assembly 
and  in  the  governor's  office,  because  careful 
records  exist.  But  what  about  less-recognized 
people?  Union  soldiers  who  occupied  the 
building  during  the  Civil  War  left  graffiti  in  a 
hallway  leading  up  to  the  roof.  Countless 
other  young  people  visiting  the  Capitol  roof 
in  the  1900s  did  the  same.  We  do  NOT 
recommend  leaving  graffiti  at  historic  sites, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  read  what  others  have 
left  behind! 

Using  these  five  chapters,  you  can  start  the 
process  of  reading  any  building  in  your  com¬ 
munity — schools,  churches,  houses,  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  government  structures.  You  may 
even  want  to  add  chapters  as  you  continue  to 
discover  new  ways  to  learn  from  the  build¬ 
ings  in  your  area.  Give  it  a  try!  And  don't 
forget  to  share  what  you  have  learned.  That's 
how  we  all  develop  a  greater  knowledge  of 
history. 

Now,  enough  of  reading  this  article — go 
read  a  building! 


Chapter  5 — Who  Used  It? 

Researchers  may  find  it  difficult  to  discover 
exactly  who  used  small  historical  artifacts. 
Buildings,  however,  can  give  us  more  definite 
clues.  Letters  and  diaries  left  behind  can  tell 
us  a  great  deal  about  who  used  a  structure. 
Also,  graffiti,  inscriptions,  or  other  markings 
can  provide  information.  Many  parents  mark 
the  growth  of  their  children  on  a  kitchen  wall 


Answers  from  Page  18> 

1.  At  Christmastime  during  the  American  Civil  War,  1861-1864.  2.  A  Confederate  sol¬ 
dier  (male);  exact  age  difficult  to  tell,  but  he  is  literate  and  thus  somewhat  educated. 
3.  Federal  prisoner-of-war  camp,  in  the  North,  perhaps  near  New  Jersey.  4.  Feelings 
about  being  a  prisoner  during  Christmas,  what  prisoners  did  for  recreation,  foods, 
holiday  customs,  and  so  forth.  5.  Provides  us  with  a  glimpse  of  daily  life  during  the 
Civil  War,  insight  into  experiences  inside  a  prisoner-of-war  camp,  and  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  officers  and  enlisted  men,  as  well  as  Confederate  and  Union  soldiers. 

This  excerpt  is  from  the  Civil  War  diary  of  Alonzo  Etheridge  Bell.  Bell  was  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Jonesboro  Guard  of  the  Confederate  Army.  He  was  from  Camden 
County  and  was  captured  at  Hatteras  Inlet  in  August  1861.  In  this  passage  Bell 
describes  his  experiences  being  a  prisoner  at  Governor's  Island,  New  York,  during 
Christmas  1861.  To  see  pages  from  his  diary  or  read  a  longer  transcription,  access 
www.archives.ncdcr.gov/holiday/christmas/transcripts/exerts_bell_diary_1861.pdf. 
To  see  an  online  image  of  Bell,  access  www.geociti.es.com/gatesguards/lbell2.jpg. 
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Where  There  s  a  Will,  There  s  a  Way 


by  Debra  A.  Blake * 


t  may  seem  impossible  in  2009  to  know 
much  about  North  Carolinians  who 
lived  in  the  1700s.  It's  hard — but  not 
impossible.  Finding  out  small  bits  of 
information  and  putting  them  together  to 
understand  the  past  is  what  historians  do. 
Reading  and  studying  government  docu¬ 
ments — such  as  wills,  marriage  records,  court 
minutes,  and  more — helps  historians,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  genealogists  understand  what  life 
was  like  in  the  past.  Each  document  gives 
clues  about  the  person  who  created  it. 
Through  their  research  into  such  primary 
sources,  historians  follow  clues  to  create  a 
snapshot  of  past  lives  and  places. 

Detectives  investigating  a  crime  do  the 
same  thing  when  they  follow  clues  until  they 
form  a  picture  of  what  happened. 

Let's  look  at  an  example  of  historical  docu¬ 
ment  research  that  we'll  call  “the  case  of  Mary 
Porter's  will."  A  will  is  a  document  left  by  a 
person  who  has  died  that  explains  how  he  or 
she  wants  their  property  to  be  divided.  Mary 
Porter  lived  in  early  northeastern  North 
Carolina  (in  the  Albemarle  region).  She  was  a 
fairly  ordinary  woman,  but  when  she  died  in 
1717,  she  left  an  extraordinary  will.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  document  for  several  reasons. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  a  will  written  by  a  woman, 
which  was  rare  for  the  time  period.  Also,  it  is 
the  will  of  a  wealthy  woman  who  carefully 
lists  her  various  bequests,  or  gifts  to  other 
people.  By  studying  this  document,  historians 
can  learn  about  the  lives  of  wealthy  people  in 
the  early  1700s. 

You  can  find  wills  and  other  government 
documents  in  places  like  the  North  Carolina 
State  Archives.  There  are  millions  of  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  archives,  and  historians  often 
study  them.  They  might  have  to  analyze 
many  different  documents  before  any  picture 
of  the  past  becomes  clear,  since  each  docu¬ 
ment  will  give  only  a  few  clues. 

The  first  step  in  our  history  detective  work 
is  to  examine  Mary  Porter's  will  itself  care¬ 
fully,  to  see  what  information  can  be  learned 
from  it.  The  document  was  written  on 


November  12, 1717.  Porter  states  that  she  is  a 
widow  of  “sound  and  perfect  memory."  She 
does  not  say  that  she  is  ill  or  old.  In  the  body 
of  the  will,  she  mentions  her  children:  sons, 
John,  Edmund,  and  Joshua;  and  daughters, 
Elizabeth  and  Sarah.  Sarah  is  married  and  has 
three  daughters  of  her  own:  Elizabeth,  Mary, 
and  Sarah.  At  least  one  of  the  Porter  sons  is 
married  and  has  a  son,  John,  and  another  son 
has  a  daughter,  Sarah.  All  of  Porter's  listed 
grandchildren  are  younger  than  eighteen.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  family  has  a  habit 
of  repeating  names  in  each  generation.  This 
practice  can  often  cause  confusion  as  to  which 
person  is  being  referred  to  in  a  document! 
Mary  Porter's  will  was  presented  in  court  for 
probate — the  process  of  making  it  legal — on 
January  21,  1718,  which  means  that  she  died 
between  November  and  January. 

We  can  tell  that  Mary  Porter  was  a  slave 
owner  with  a  great  deal  of  personal  property, 
which  she  carefully  divides  between  her  chil¬ 
dren.  Personal  property  is  everything  that  a 
person  owned  that  was  not  land,  which  is  real 
property.  The  will  is  very  long  and  lists  many 
interesting  belongings  that  Mary  felt  were 
important  enough  to  leave  to  someone — 
everything  from  chairs  and  spoons  to  pillow¬ 
cases  and  shovels.  She  owned  livestock  and 
had  crops  in  the  field.  She  had  some  property 
in  naval  stores.  The  will  mentions  only  one 
piece  of  real  property,  left  to  Mary's  son 
Joshua.  From  the  will,  we  learn  that  her  son 
Edmund  was  not  in  North  Carolina  at  the 
time  but  might  have  been  on  his  way  back  to 
the  colony. 

Where  can  the  history  detective  go  to  get 
more  information  about  Mary  Porter?  She 
died  almost  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
there  are  no  books  on  her  life.  But  the 
Albemarle  region  of  North  Carolina  was  not 
heavily  settled  at  the  time.  There  should  be 
secondary  sources  that  mention  the  area's 
wealthy  or  powerful  people.  In  fact,  numer¬ 
ous  secondary  sources  do  mention  the  Porter 
family,  especially  Mary's  husband,  John.  The 
Porters  were  a  prominent  family  and  con- 
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'Debra  A.  Blake  is  the  manager  of  the  Public  Services  Branch  at  the  State 
Archives,  North  Carolina  Office  of  Archives  and  History.  She  has  written 
numerous  articles  and  given  many  lectures  on  using  the  primary  sources 
available  at  the  State  Archives. 
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As  a  detailed  document  created  by  a  wealthy  woman,  Mary  Porter's  1717  will  is  unusual  for  its  time.  Look 
on  page  14  for  a  partial  transcription.  A  clerk  of  court  copied  the  original  will,  which  probably  was  not 
handwritten  by  Mary,  into  an  official  county  will  book,  where  it  takes  up  three  pages.  The  mark  next  to 
Mary's  name  ( top  right)  is  a  symbol  indicating  where  a  seal  would  be;  a  mark  representing  her  signature 
would  be  on  the  original.  Image  courtesy  of  the  State  Archives,  North  Carolina  Office  of  Archives  and  History. 


nected  themselves  through  marriages  to  other 
prominent  families.  Good  secondary  sources 
give  citations  in  their  notes  and  bibliographies 
that  researchers  can  follow  to  more  secondary 
and  primary  sources  that  those  authors  used 
in  their  own  research.  In  this  way,  you  can 
follow  a  trail  to  learn  more  and  more. 

Some  primary  sources  also  should  be 
checked  for  information,  although  the  fact 
that  Mary  Porter  was  a  woman  makes  that 
search  more  difficult.  During  this  period, 
women  did  not  have  strong  voices  in  govern¬ 
ment.  Their  fathers  and  husbands  usually 
managed  their  lives,  especially  money  mat¬ 
ters.  Widows,  or  women  whose  husbands  had 
died,  were  sometimes  exceptions.  Given  the 
detail  in  Mary  Porter's  will,  an  inventory  or 
an  account  of  an  estate  sale  would  be  a  won¬ 
derful  discovery,  since  it  would  give  us  a 
more  extensive  list  of  her  belongings  and  a 
sense  of  their  worth.  (In  an  estate  sale,  a 


deceased  person's  property 
is  sold,  with  the  money 
received  divided  among 
their  heirs  or  beneficiaries.) 
Other  types  of  documents 
could  offer  the  researcher  a 
view  into  Mary  Porter's 
life.  Deeds  would  tell  about 
any  land  she  owned.  Tax 
records  would  reveal  who 
and  what  she  paid  taxes 
on.  Court  records  would 
show  any  time  that  she 
came  before  the  legal  court. 

One  original  document 
that  might  provide  more 
detail  about  Mary  Porter  is 
her  husband's  will.  Even 
though  John  Porter  died 
before  Mary  did,  his  will 
indeed  proves  to  be  a  great 
source  of  information 

about  his  wife.  Reading  both  wills,  written  a 
few  years  apart,  the  historian  realizes  that 
John  and  Mary  are  married;  they  name  each 
other  as  spouses,  and  they  name  the  same 
children.  John  Porter  names  Mary  as  his 
executrix,  along  with  his  son  John  as  executor. 
(These  are  the  people  who  are  supposed  to 
make  sure  that  the  dead  person's  wishes  are 
carried  out.)  He  states  that  he  is  a  merchant, 
and  sick  and  weak.  He  mentions  all  of  his 
children,  including  a  son  named  Mathew. 
Since  Mary  Porter's  will  does  not  mention 
Mathew,  the  researcher  faces  a  challenge.  Did 
Mathew  die  between  his  father's  and  moth¬ 
er's  wills?  Was  he  John's  son  but  not  Mary's? 
Had  Mary  already  settled  a  legacy,  or  inheri¬ 
tance,  on  Mathew,  and  therefore  had  no  need 
to  take  care  of  him  in  her  will?  Clearly, 
Mathew  Porter  is  a  subject  for  future  study. 

John  Porter  mentions  land  that  he  owns, 
giving  some  of  it  to  each  of  his  male  children, 
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and  he  gives  slaves  to  his 
female  children.  Another 
interesting  piece  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  we  gain  from 
John  Porter's  will  is  that  he 
died  in  London,  England. 
Even  though  he  wrote  the 
will  in  January  of  1710  in 
Albemarle  County,  it  was 
probated  in  England  in 
February  of  1712.  What  he 
was  doing  in  England  is 
another  subject  worth 
investigating.  (Several  sec¬ 
ondary  sources  provide 
information  about  this 
very  subject.)  Additional 
information  learned  from 
John  Porter's  will  is  that 
Joshua  and  Mathew  were 
not  yet  twenty-one  years 
old  in  1710;  daughter 
Sarah  already  was  married 
to  John  Lillington;  and 
daughter  Elizabeth  was 
not  yet  eighteen. 

Another  primary  source 
that  Mary  Porter's  will 
leads  us  to  check 
involves  the  piece  of  real 
property  that  she  leaves  to 
one  son.  In  July  1717,  a  few 
months  before  she  died. 


I 


n  the  Name  of  God  Amen,  this 
12th  day  of  November,  1717  I 
Mary  Porter  of  Chowan  precinct 
in  the  County  of  Albemarle,  in 
the  province  of  North  Carolina 
Widow  being  of  sound  and  perfect 
memory,  doe  make  Constitute  and 
ordaine  Declare  and  apoint  this  to  be 
my  last  Will  and  Testament 
Revokeing  and  annuling  by  these 
presents  all  former  and  other  Will 
and  Wills  heretofore  by  me  made  in 
manner  and  form  following  Impts,  I 
recomend  my  Soul  into  the  hands  of 
allmighty  God  who  gave  it  and  my 
body  I  comit  to  the  earth  to  be 
Decently  buried  at  the  discretion  of 
my  Exors  hereinafter  named,  Item  I 
give  and  bequeath  unto  my  well 
beloved  Son  John  Porter  my  Negroe 
man  knowne  by  the  Name  of  Sandy 
half  a  dozen  Rousia  leather  Chairs 
my  oval  Table  large  one  midle  Sized 
pewter  dish,  2  large  pewter  basons 
and  a  Shovel  and  tongs  tiped  with 
Brass  Item  I  give  and  bequeath  unto 
my  well  beloved  Son  Edmund  Porter 
my  Negroe  man  knowne  by  the 
name  of  Oliver  one  large  plank  chest 
one  Silver  Drinking  cup  with  2  han¬ 
dles  half  a  dosen  Silver  Spoons  one 
large  China  bason  already  in  his 
possession  the  large  pair  of  Tongs 
and  Shovel  one  bedstead  one 
wooden  couch  the  largest  of 
the  Small  looking 
(glasses  the  large 


Cedar  table  half  a 
dosen  painted  Chairs 
and  my  whole  Stock  of  hoggs  that  1 
shall  leave  at  my  decease  After  my 
Debts  and  legacys  paid  and  one  pair 
of  Iron  Doggs,  50  #  weight  of  feath¬ 
ers  and  all  the  money  due  to  me 
lying  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Welstead 
and  Oliver,  Merchts,  in  Boston  he 
paying  out  of  the  sd.  money  within 
Six  Months  After  the  receiving  it 
unto  my  beloved  Daughter,  Eliz. 
Porter  Six  Silver  Spoons  each  weigh¬ 
ing  Ten  Shillings  Sterling  at  least, 
and  one  Iron  pot  &  pot  hooks  and 
12  Soup  plates  But  it  is  my  Will 
and  pleasure  that  if  the  sd  Edmund 
shall  not  be  in  this  Government  at 
my  decease  that  then  and  in  Such 
Case  all  and  every  of  the  Legacys 
here  left  to  the  sd.  Edmund  shall 
remain  in  the  Exors  hands  hereafter 
Named  until  his  arrival  here  or  until 
he  shall  impower  any  person  After 
my  Decease  to  take  and  receive  the 
Same  and  if  it  shall  happen  that  the 
sd.  Edmund  Shall  never  arrive  here 
nor  Impower  any  person  as  Aforsd. 
after  my  Decease  then  all  &  every  of 
the  Legacys  Afrsd.  I  give  and 
bequeath  to  my  Sons  John  Porter 
and  Joshua  Porter  and  to  my 
Daughter  Eliz:  Porter  to  be  equaly 
divided  amongst  them,  Item  I  give 
and  bequeath  unto  my  Wei  beloved 
Son  Joshua  Porter  a  tract  of  Land 
lyeing  in  Yawpim  .  .  . 


Historians 

/*  use  all  kinds  of 
documents,  including  \ 
loners,  newspapers, 
diaries,  and  birth,  marriage, 
and  death  records,  to  learn 
about  the  past.  What  kinds  of 
documents  do  you  think 
future  historians  might 
use  to  study  life  / 


in  2009P 


Mary  received  a 

land  grant — a  deed  for  property 
**.  bought  from  the  government — for 
*•  264  acres.  This  is  the  same  prop- 

•  erty  left  in  her  will  to  Joshua.  A 
:  look  in  the  deed  books  shows 

more  deeds  in  which  Porter  sold 

• 

•  slaves  to  her  son  in  1715.  The  will 
tells  us  other  things,  like  the  fact 
that  Mary  Porter  had  an  American 


Mary  Porter's  will  lists  all  kinds  of  things  that  she  viewed  as  important  enough  to  leave  to  someone. 
Transcription  courtesy  of  Debra  A.  Blake.  For  a  full  transcription,  access  imvw.greatdreams.com/heniy/porter-wills.htin. 


Indian  slave  or  servant  woman 
named  Judith.  This  raises  questions,  such 
as  whether  enslavement  of  American  Indians 


clear  whether  this  means  North  Carolina  or  the 
colonies  in  general.  Where  was  he,  and  why? 
This  detail  leads  to  a  real  story  that  you  can 
learn  about  Edmund  Porter,  as  well  as  his 
father,  John,  and  brother  John.  The  three  men 
were  involved  in  Cary's  Rebellion  and  forced 
to  leave  the  colonies  because  of  this  involve¬ 
ment.  (See  what  else  you  can  find  out!) 

As  you  have  seen  through  this  study  of  the 
case  of  Mary  Porter's  will,  a  researcher  can  dis¬ 
cover  a  lot  from  one  primary  source.  But  there 
is  more  work  to  do.  One  document  will  lead  to 


was  common  in  that  area  at  the  time.  Since 
John  Porter  did  not  mention  Judith  in  his  will, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  and  when 
Mary  Porter  acquired  Judith. 

The  will  tells  us  that  Mary's  son  Edmund 
was  not  "in  this  Government,"  but  it  is  not 


more  documents.  This  slow  gathering  of  infor¬ 
mation  allows  the  historian  to  develop  a  picture 
of  the  past  that  might  not  be  seen  otherwise. 
Primary  documents  are  the  direct  connection  to 
history.  Someday,  historians  will  learn  about  life 
in  2009  in  much  the  same  way. 
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How  Did  Yellow  Fever  Infect 
Wilmington  in  1862? 


by  Jim  D.  Brisson* 

Have  you  ever  heard  two  versions  of  the 
same  story?  Detectives  run  into  this  all 
the  time,  and  they  have  to  discover 
which  story  is  true.  While  detectives 
use  clues  to  make  sense  of  different  stories,  histori¬ 
ans  use  primary  sources  to  direct  them  to  the  truth. 
As  an  example  case,  let's  investigate  exactly  how 
yellow  fever  came  to  Wilmington  in  the  late  sum¬ 
mer  and  early  autumn  of  1862.  What  do  primary 
sources  say? 

Yellow  fever  is  a  harsh,  potentially  deadly  virus 
that  thrives  in  semitropical  locations.  This  virus 
was  the  most  feared  disease  in  the  United  States 
for  generations,  earning  the  nickname  the 
"American  plague."  In  mid- August  1862, 
Wilmington  officials  reported  an  outbreak  of  the 
deadly  disease  in  the  city,  and  thousands  of  panic- 
stricken  citizens  fled  the  area.  The  epidemic  lasted 
until  November,  and  hundreds  of  people  died. 
While  other  southern  cities  like  Charleston  and 
New  Orleans  suffered  frequents  outbreaks  of  yel¬ 
low  fever,  Wilmington  had  not  suffered  an  out¬ 
break  since  1821.  So,  why  did  it  strike  in  1862? 

When  the  Civil  War  started  in  April  1861,  North 
Carolina  was  not  yet  part  of  the  newly  formed 
Confederate  States  of  America.  On  May  20,  how¬ 
ever,  it  left  the  Union  and  joined  the  Confederacy. 
By  the  summer  of  1862,  Wilmington  had  become 
one  of  the  most  important  seaports  in  the 
Confederacy  because  it  served  as  a  base  for  block¬ 
ade-runners.  Many  of  the  runners — which  were 
small,  fast  ships  used  to  smuggle  supplies  past  the 
Northern  navy — sailed 
from  the  Bahamas.  One  of 
these  blockade-runners 
was  the  Kate.  Some 
sources  suggest  that  when 
the  ship  landed  in 
Wilmington  in  July,  some 
of  the  Kate's  crew  mem¬ 
bers  were  sick  with  yel¬ 
low  fever.  During  the  epi¬ 
demic,  Wilmington's  The 
Daily  Journal  newspaper 


published  several  eyewitness  accounts  that  identi¬ 
fy  the  Kate  as  the  ship  that  introduced  yellow  fever 
into  the  city.  But  there  is  more  to  the  story. 

Because  Wilmington  was  such  an  important  city, 
the  Confederate  government  sent  Dr.  W.  T.  Wragg 
to  help.  Dr.  Wragg  was  the  Confederate  doctor 
most  experienced  in  treating  yellow  fever.  When 
he  arrived,  he  found  a  filthy  city  that  had  been 
pounded  by  heavy  rains  that  left  puddles  all  over 
the  streets.  Dr.  Wragg  believed  the  filth  and  stag¬ 
nant  water  aided  the  fever,  and  he  ordered  the 
town  cleaned  up.  Then  he  set  about  treating  ailing 
citizens.  After  the  war.  Dr.  Wragg  published  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  claiming 
that  at  least  five  cases  of  yellow  fever  were  in 
Wilmington  before  the  Kate  arrived  in  July,  and, 
therefore,  the  ship's  crew  was  not  to  blame.  He 
traced  the  quick  spread  of  the  disease  to  the  city's 
unsanitary  conditions,  claiming  that  noxious  gases 
had  caused  the  epidemic. 

Many  physicians  agreed  with  Dr.  Wragg  at  the 
time.  But  Walter  Reed  discovered  in  1900  that  mos¬ 
quitoes,  not  gases,  transmit  yellow  fever.  Because 
yellow  fever  could  not  spring  up  from  gases,  it  had 
to  be  introduced  to  Wilmington  by  a  third  party 
(and  then  spread  by  the  city's  mosquitoes). 

So,  what  do  you  think  is  the  most  likely  reason 
that  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  struck  in 
Wilmington?  It  seems  likely  that  the  cause  can  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  the  newspaper.  What  other 
history  mysteries  like  this  one  have  you  run  across 
that  might  be  solved  or  explored  by  studying  pri¬ 
mary  sources? 

When  you 
work  with  doc¬ 
uments,  myster¬ 
ies  like  this  one 
may  jump  out 
at  you! 
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Newspapers  may  prove  to  be  a  valuable  primary  source.  Image  courtesy  of  Jim  D.  Brisson. 


*]im  D.  Brisson  is  a  historic  interpreter  at  the  Museum  of  the  Cape  Fear  Historical  Complex 
in  Fayetteville.  Currently  a  student  in  the  history  MA  program  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington,  concentrating  on  the  Civil  War  in  North  Carolina,  he  earned  his 
BA  in  history  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  in  2005. 
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Voices  from  the  Past:  Listening  to  History 


by  Andrea  Gabriel* 

"Of  course,  I  only  paid  a  dollar  for  it,  but 
it  did  run.  That  was  the  price  of  a  Ford, 
stripped-down  automobile,  depending 
on  the  conditions  of  the  tires  and 
whether  or  not  it  had  a  body  on  it  or 
any  piece  of  the  body.  It  might  run 
anywhere  from  a  dollar  or  two  to 
twenty-five  dollars,  depending  on  the 
working  condition.  A  new  car  only  cost 
a  couple  of  hundred  dollars.  So  you  could 
buy  a  stripped-down  Ford  that  maybe  the 
mag  meter  was  out  of  and  didn't  have 
tires  for  about  a  dollar.  Then  you  could 
pick  those  up  at  a  junkyard  for  about  a 
quarter  here  and  a  quarter  there." 


Interview  with  Terry  Sanford  by  Brent  Glass,  May  14, 
1976  (A-0328-1)  in  the  Southern  Oral  Histon /  Program 
Collection  (#4007),  Southern  Historical  Collection, 
Wilson  Library,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 


This  is  former  North  Carolina  gover¬ 
nor  Terry  Sanford  (1917-1998) 
describing  his  first  car  during  a 
taped  oral  history  interview  from 
1976.  Secondary  sources  like  history  books, 
articles,  and  encyclopedias  list  what  Sanford 
accomplished  during  his  term  as  governor, 
from  1961  through  1965,  but  his  own  words 
reveal  the  kind  of  person  he  was:  Sanford 
knew  the  value  of  something,  he  was 
resourceful,  and  as  a  youngster  growing  up  in 
Laurinburg,  he  did  not  have  much  money. 

Oral  history  is  the  process  of  capturing  a 
person's  life  stories  or  recollections  using  a 
recording  device,  such  as  video-  or  audiotape. 
Along  with  primary  source  documents  like 
letters,  diaries,  account  books,  ledgers,  and 
other  archival  records,  the  recorded  interview 
provides  firsthand  documentation  of  events, 
activities,  and  experiences.  The  tape,  and  in 
some  cases,  its  printed  transcription — or 
word-by-word  written  translation  of  the  inter¬ 
view — supplement  secondary  accounts.  They 
capture  detail  and  perspective  that  might 


Governor  Terry  Sanford. 
Image  courtesy  of  the  State 
Archives,  North  Carolina 
Office  of  Archives  and  History. 


otherwise  be  lost  and  “voices"  often 
ignored.  For  example,  prominent  peo¬ 
ple  like  Governor  Sanford  are  often 
interviewed.  But  the  mill  employee 
who  experienced  twelve-hour  work¬ 
days  in  stifling  heat — with  lungs 
irritated  by  dust  and  lint,  under  the 
constant  noise  of  mechanized 
looms — will  provide  a  testimony 
quite  different  than  that  of  the  mill 
owner,  who  had  other  issues  to  address. 

Setting  up  an  oral  history  project 
requires  thought  and  careful  plan¬ 
ning.  Start  by  asking  yourself  some 
questions.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
the  interview?  How  will  the  tapes  be  used 
and  stored?  Will  you  provide  a  transcription? 
How  will  people  know  about  the  interviews, 
and  who  might  use  them? 

Once  you've  decided  on  a  topic,  the  first 
step  in  creating  an  oral  history  project  is  to 
identify  the  person  or  persons  you  want  to 
interview,  sometimes  called  your  interviewees. 
If  you  want  to  know  someone's  personal  his¬ 
tory — the  biographical  approach — you  can 
conduct  an  interview  with  that  individual.  If 
you  want  to  learn  about  your  own  family  his¬ 
tory,  interviewing  people  like  your  grandpar¬ 
ents,  parents,  aunts,  and  uncles  would  be  the 
natural  place  to  begin. 

Other  oral  history  projects  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  around  a  theme.  For  example,  if  your 
challenge  is  to  learn  about  school  desegrega¬ 
tion  in  the  1960s,  interviewing  several  types 
of  people  will  provide  a  more  complete  story. 
An  African  American  or  an  American  Indian 
who  was  a  student  at  that  time  will  have  a 
different  story  to  tell  than  his  or  her  white 
counterpart.  In  what  ways  were  all-white 
schools  different  from  all-black  or 
all-American  Indian  schools?  How  did  text¬ 
books  and  supplies  differ?  How  did  parents 
help  prepare  their  children  for  integration? 
School  principals  had  to  manage  teachers,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  staff  members.  How  were  their 
responsibilities  different  than  the  teachers'? 
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* Andrea  Gabriel  heads  the  Resource  Management  Branch  at  the  State  Archives,  North 
Carolina  Office  of  Archives  and  History. 


What  do  school  counselors  of  all  races 
remember?  By  obtaining  firsthand  testimony 
from  a  variety  of  people,  your  oral  history 
project  will  reflect  the  rich  diversity  of  differ¬ 
ent  viewpoints. 

As  a  primary  resource,  the  oral  history 
interview  proves  quite  valuable  because  of  its 
uniqueness,  but  the  interview  itself  is  only 
part  of  the  entire  project.  Before  starting  any 
oral  history  project,  conduct  some  research. 
Background  research  will  educate  you  about 
the  topic  and  help  you  create  a  time  line  of 
local,  state,  and  world  historical  events.  Such 
a  time  line  will  help  you  develop  questions, 
because  you'll  want  to  ask  how  important  his¬ 
torical  events  had  a  local  impact. 

Once  you  have  completed  your  research 
and  determined  who  you  will  interview, 
meeting  with  the  interviewee  ahead  of  time  to 
explain  your  project  will  help  him  or  her  relax 
and  help  establish  your  relationship.  When 
you  return  to  conduct  the  interview,  keep  the 
session  to  an  hour  and  a  half  or  less.  You  may 
have  to  return  for  a  follow-up  interview. 

A  transcribed  interview  will  allow  many 
people  to  access  the  story.  Parts  of  the  tran¬ 
scription  or  the  oral  interview  itself  can  even 
be  shared  on  the  World  Wide  Web.  And  this 
brings  up  a  very  important  point.  Before 
taping  begins,  you  must  obtain  a  signed  legal 
release  from  your  interviewee.  The  legal 
release  is  a  document  permitting  the  record¬ 
ing  of  an  interview  and  describing  how  the 
interview  may  and  may  not  be  used. 

A  critical  part  of  the  oral  history  project  is 
the  physical  care  of  analog  tapes.  They  should 
be  stored  in  a  climate-controlled  environment, 
away  from  heat  or  sun.  Many  tapes  are 
deposited  in  libraries  that  can  provide  the 
proper  environment.  If  you  are  using  digital 
technology,  a  secure  hard  drive  is  the  best 


Tips  for  a 

Successful  Interview 


Be  sure  your  equipment  is  in  working  order.  Test  it 
before  going  to  the  interview. 

Do  your  research.  Prepare  questions  ahead 
of  time. 

Always  provide  your  interview  subject  with  a  legal 
release  form.  The  legal  release  can  accompany 
the  transcription  or  tape,  or  be  filed  separately. 

Always  begin  the  taped  interview  by  identifying 
yourself  and  the  interviewee  and  giving  the  date 
and  place  of  the  interview. 

Interview  one  person  at  a  time.  Interviewing  more 
than  one  subject  can  confuse  the  listener  and  the 
transcriber  because  people  may  talk  at  the  same 
time,  may  not  identify  themselves,  or  may  want  to 
compete  to  tell  a  story. 

Ask  one  question  at  a  time.  Give  your  subject 
plenty  of  time  to  recall  and  to  phrase  his  or  her 
response.  Ask  questions  that  will  lead  to  a  story 
(avoid  “yes”  or  “no”  questions). 

At  the  end  of  the  interview,  thank  the  interviewee. 
Follow  up  with  a  handwritten  note  of  thanks. 

When  you  finish,  label  your  tapes,  noting  the  sub¬ 
ject,  date,  and  location.  If  you  are  using  analog 
equipment,  be  sure  to  label  the  sides  of  the  tape. 
Back  up  any  digital  copies. 


place  to  store  the  files.  Back  up  your  files  on  a 
gold  compact  disc. 

The  oral  history  interview  can  enrich  and 
enliven  our  understanding  of  history  by  pro¬ 
viding  the  firsthand  account  of  a  person  who 
actually  witnessed  changes  and  events.  In  this 
sense,  we  can  "listen"  to  history. 


The  History  Channel  has  developed  a  helpful  booklet 
about  oral  history  projects  in  the  classroom,  including  a  sample  legal  release. 

Learn  more  by  accessing 

tvww.history.com/classroom/oralhistguidelines.pdf. 

Oral  Histories  of  the  American  South  is  a  three-year  project  to  select,  digitize,  and  make  available  five 
l  hundred  oral  history  interviews  gathered  by  the  Southern  Oral  History  Program  (SOHP).  These  inter¬ 
views  are  being  selected  from  a  collection  of  over  four  thousand  interviews  housed  at  the 
Southern  Historical  Collection,  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  that  cover  a  range  of  fascinating 
topics.  Listen,  and  learn  more,  at  http://docsouth.unc.edu/sohp/. 
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Analyze  a  Journal  Entry 

by  Michelle  L.  Carr* 


Whether  you  run  across  historical  letters  in  a  library  or  find  an  old 
diary  in  your  grandparents'  attic,  primary  sources  can  contain  a 
lot  of  valuable  information  about  historic  events  and  people's 
lives.  Historians  use  such  sources  to  obtain  answers  to  questions 
about  the  past,  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  detective  uses  clues  to  solve 
a  mystery. 

The  following  passages  were  taken  from  a  diary  in  the  collection  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Archives.  Read  through  the  entry.  Then  see  if  you  can 
answer  some  questions  about  the  life  of  the  person  who  kept  the  journal. 


3odoy  thouAondA  oft  heligiouA  devoteeA  will  oAAemble  and  chant  ftohih 
pealing  anihemA  and  phaiAeA  to  the  mo  At  high  and  yet  the  whole 
counihy  La  conouhed  in  the  ihhowA  oft  a  Moo luiion  in  which  bhoiheh  La 
engaged  againAi  bhoiheh,  ftaiheh  againAi  Aon,  fthiend  againAi  fthiend. 
(jJhat  a  Aihange  anomaly  La  man?  (Ohai  an  inconAiAiencg? 

J he  Aieameh  thought  a  gheat  many  pheAeniA  in  the  Ahape  oft  InhkeyA, 
oyAieh  cakeA,  and  etc.  3 he  genehoAdly  oft  kind  fthiendly  ladieA  to  the 
phiAonehA.  (fthhiAimaA  woa  kepi  up  among  the  phiAonehA  in  the  Aame 
manneh  oa  at  home.  .  .  . 

Ouh  boyA  hone  had  a  mehhg  dag  oft  it.  Singing,  fiddling,  Aliding  on 
the  ice,  etc.  wehe  MAohied  to  -  all  Aeemed  mehhg  oa  a  inahhiage  bell. 
3 he  (ljankeeA  looked  on  in  oAioniAhment  when  he  aow  ouh  table  Act 
ftoh  dinneh.  <He  had  eaten  but  one  piece  bhead  duhing  the  dag  and  he 
thought  it  Aihange  he  Aaid  that  ouh  ftellowA  could  have  dageh  enough 
to  get  dhunk  on  when  he  could  not  even  get  a  dhink.  3 hey  aM  oehg 
AuhphiAed  at  the  Reeling  exiAiing  Ahown  between  ouh  oftfticehA  and 
men.  3 hey  Aee  theM  La  a  vcud  diftftehence  in  ouh  theaiment  oft  them 
and  that  oft  the  JodehalA. 

Ouh  boyA  ftheguenilg  talk  with  them  and  have  a  gheat  deal  oft  Apohi 
with  them.  (i)e  had  a  ftine  dinneh.  3he  bill  oft  ftahe  conAiAting  oft 
tuhkeg,  beeft.  buiieh,  coftftee,  biAcuilA,  mince  pieA,  cakeA,  wine,  etc.  Cl 
gheat  deal  oft  thiA  woa  Aent  ua  by  a  young  lady  oft  71.  £e hAey.  (i)e 

call  Jteh  Xiiile  QehAey. " 

3 he  oftfticehA  wehe  ao  well  pleaAed  with  the  dinneh  that  they  gave  3 
cheehA  ftoh  dhttle  QehAoy.  (211  Aeemed  in  high  glee.  (But  ftoh  the  lifte 
oft  me  9  could  not  fteel  like  Q 'hhiAimoA .  9  woa  too,  too,  ftoh  fthom  my 
loved  oneA. 


Questions  (See  page  11  for  answers.) 

Include  the  "clues"  or  information  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  that  helped  you  come  to  your  conclusion. 

1.  When  do  you  think  this  letter  was  written?  In 
what  season  and  what  year? 

Clues: 

Answer: 


2.  Who  do  you  think  wrote  the  letter?  Was  the 
author  a  man  or  a  woman,  young  or  old? 

Clues: 

Answer: 


3.  Where  do  you  think  the  letter  was  written? 

Clues: 

Answer: 


4.  What  is  the  author  writing  about? 

Clues: 

Answer: 

5.  Why  is  it  important  to  study  primary  sources  like 
this  diary? 

Clues: 

Answer: 
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* Michelle  L.  Carr  serves  as  the  curator  of  internal  programs  within  the  Education 
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Picture  'this 

The  North  Carolina  State  Archives  has  posted  several  sets  of  photographs  to  Flickr,  the  photo- 
sharing  Web  site.  The  photos  show  everything  from  governors’  inaugurations  to  inventions  and 
from  medical  procedures  to  children  playing.  They’re  a  great  way  to  explore  the  state’s  past.  Look 
at  the  two  examples  above  (from  the  Children  set  of  photos).  Using  the  techniques  described  in 
the  article  that  starts  on  page  20,  see  what  you  can  discover  or  guess.  Then  check  the  Web  site 
for  information.  Access  www.flickr.com/photos/north-carolina-state-archives/. 


Getting  Political 


In  1919  Congress  adopted  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment,  giving 
women  the  right  to  vote.  By 
spring  1920,  thirty -five  states 
had  ratified  the  amendment; 
one  more  state  legislature 
needed  to  pass  it  for  it  to 
become  law.  Pro-  and  anti¬ 
suffrage  groups  campaigned 
vigorously. 

In  August  1920,  the  General 
Assembly  defeated  the  amend¬ 
ment.  Tennessee's  vote  made  it 
law  the  next  day.  North 
Carolina  finally  officially  rati¬ 
fied  the  amendment  in  1971. 

Take  a  look  at  the  political 
cartoon.  What  do  you  think  the 
two  figures  represent?  What  is 
the  message  of  the  cartoon? 
Does  the  cartoonist  support  or 
oppose  woman's  suffrage? 

Draw  a  cartoon  that 
expresses  your  view  on  a 
current  political  issue. 


Image  and  text  from  National  History  Day  in  North  Carolina  materials, 
produced  by  the  Education  Branch,  North  Carolina  Office  of  Archives 
and  History. 


Nap  It 

Have  each  student  in  your  class  draw  a  map 
based  solely  on  an  oral  or  written  description 
from  a  traveler.  How  do  the  maps  differ? 

Listen  In 

Access  Web  sife  www.auffeenf  jc 
fessfory.com  to  listen  to  songs  from 
ffee  World  War  ?  and  World  War  U 
eras.  Can  you  find  songs  wlffe 
opposing  viewpoints  on  eacfe  war? 

Conduct  an  Interview 

Find  an  adult  who  started  work  before  comput¬ 
ers  were  common,  and  ask  him  or  her  about  how 
things  have  changed.  Are  these  changes  for  the 
better  or  the  worse?  What  other  changes  in 
technology  has  the  person  experienced?  Share 
your  findings.  (See  page  16  for  tips  on  doing  an 
oral  history  project.) 
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A  snapshot  in  Time: 


by  David  J.  W albert* 

Photographs  from  the  past  can  teach 
us  about  important  events  and  help 
us  solve  great  mysteries,  but  some  of 
the  most  interesting  images  show 
people  doing  everyday  things.  They're  the  kind 
of  photographs  that  you  might  find  in  old 
albums  or  in  your  grandparents'  attic,  and  they 
reveal  details  of  life  that  we  might  never  have 
thought  to  ask  about. 

The  photograph  at  right  comes  from  the 
North  Carolina  State  Archives.  The  label  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  archives  reads  only  "From  the 
Dunn  Area  (Lewis  White  Studio)  Photograph 
Collection."  This  fascinating  picture  shows  a 
world  that  is  in  some  ways  quite  different  from 
ours — and  in  other  ways  very  similar. 

FIVE  QUESTIONS 

To  find  out  what's  going  on  in  this  photo¬ 
graph,  we'll  ask  who,  ivhat,  when,  where,  and 
why — five  questions  that  you're  probably  used 
to  asking.  The  key  is  to  start  with  what  you 
know,  or  with  the  question  that  seems  easiest 
to  answer.  If  you  found  an  old  photograph  of 
your  grandparents,  for  example,  you  would 
know  who,  and  you  could  then  start  from  that 
knowledge  to  ask  the  other  questions.  In  this 
case,  we'll  start  with  where. 

We  know  the  photograph  was 
' n  taken  in  Dunn,  so  we  are  look¬ 
ing  at  a  scene  from  a  small 
town  in  a  rural  part  of  the  state's  Piedmont. 
Let's  consider  the  setting,  or  the  specific  place 
where  the  photograph  was  taken.  Take  in  every 
detail  you  can,  because  like  a  crime  scene 
investigator  gathering  clues,  you  never  know 
what  might  turn  out  to  be  important. 

What  kind  of  place  do  you  think  this  might 
be?  At  left  sits  a  counter.  We  cannot  see  what 
the  man  behind  the  counter  is  doing,  but  we 
do  notice  large  glass  containers  with  something 
dark  inside,  and  what  appear  to  be  stacks  of 
paper  cups.  This  counter  looks  like  a  soda 
fountain — the  old  kind  of  soda  fountain  where 
a  "soda  jerk"  stood  behind  the  counter  and 


mixed  syrups,  carbonated  water,  ice  cream,  and 
other  ingredients  for  each  customer. 
Underneath  the  counter,  closer  to  the  front  of 
the  photograph,  lie  boxes  of  candy.  The  flat, 
rectangular  ones  with  dark  wrappers  and  light- 
colored  blockish  lettering  resemble  Hershey 
bars.  In  front  of  the  counter  stands  a  wire  bin 
of  potatoes.  (Some  of  these  items  also  give  us 
clues  about  when  the  photograph  was  taken. 
We'll  look  at  those  later.) 

At  the  right,  along  the  wall,  we  see  glass¬ 
doored  cabinets  holding  small  boxes,  cans,  and 
jars.  On  top  of  the  cabinets  are  cardboard 
advertisements  for  Schlitz  beer,  Old  Gold  ciga¬ 
rettes,  Turns  (look  closely;  that  one  has  fallen 
down),  and  a  few  other  products  whose  names 
I  can't  read.  On  a  lower  cabinet  in  the  middle, 
note  a  display  of  Goody's  headache  powders. 

Finally,  if  you  look  closely  at  the  back  wall, 
right  in  the  middle,  you  can  just  make  out  the 
word  PRESCRIPTIONS.  The  cabinets  along  the 
right  wall  must  hold  medicines,  which  a  drug¬ 
gist  would  have  to  get  for  customers. 
Drugstores  used  to  have  soda  fountains,  too. 

So  this  must  be  a  drugstore. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  people  in 
TT  MO  •  the  photo.  We  don't  know  who, 
exactly,  they  are,  but  we  can 
make  some  general  observations.  They're  all 
men  and  boys,  and  they  all  seem  to  be  white — 
no  women,  no  girls,  no  African  Americans. 
Most  of  the  boys  are  wearing  overalls,  and 
only  one  has  on  shoes,  so  you  might  guess  that 
they  are  farm  boys.  But  the  men  are  not 
dressed  like  farmers.  One  is  wearing  a  tie. 
Maybe  he  is  a  businessman,  on  break  from 
work.  The  other  two  men  have  on  casual 
clothes  but  fancy  caps. 

What  are  the  people  in  the  photo 
wm  ■TctI  ♦  doing?  The  first  thing  I  notice  is 
that  nearly  all  of  them  are  facing 
the  camera.  They  know  they're  being  photo¬ 
graphed.  They're  posing. 

What  were  they  doing  when  the  photogra¬ 
pher  interrupted  them?  The  man  at  the  far 
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Digital  History,  an  online  textbook  based  on  primary  sources  and  multimedia. 


right  is  sitting  down.  We  cannot  see  what  he's 
sitting  on,  but  the  way  he's  sitting  suggests 
that  he's  in  a  booth,  leaning  on  a  table.  Maybe 
he  was  eating  lunch  or  drinking  a  soda.  One  of 
the  boys  stands  at  the  counter  getting  a  soda  or 
some  candy,  and  another  is  reaching  for  some¬ 
thing  on  a  display  rack.  But  because  everyone 
has  stopped  to  look  at  the  camera,  we  cannot 
tell  what  most  of  them  have  been  doing. 

What  clues  might  tell  us  when 
this  photograph  was  taken? 
First,  note  that  most  of  the 
boys  are  barefoot,  and  some  of  the  men  are 
wearing  straw  hats.  So  this  must  be  summer. 

Guessing  a  year  is  trickier  and  takes  some 
experience  or  research.  The  bare  feet  tell  us 
that  this  is  a  pretty  old  picture,  taken  at  a  time 
when  boys  walked  around  in  summer  without 
shoes  and  "no  shirt,  no  shoes,  no  service" 
wasn't  a  sign  posted  on  many  business  doors! 
Soda  fountains  like  the  one  shown  were  most 
common  from  the  1930s  to  the  1950s.  The  man 


standing  at 
the  right  of 
the  photo  is 
wearing 
what 

appears  to 
be  a  straw 
hat  with  a 
wide  band, 
a  style  of  hat 
I  have  seen 
in  photo¬ 
graphs  and 
movies  from 
the  Great  De¬ 
pression  era. 

The  prod¬ 
ucts  that  I  can 
identify  have 
been  around 
for  a  long 
time  and  still 
exist  today, 
but  the  adver¬ 
tisements  look 
like  ads 
created  in  the 
1930s  that  are 
available  on 
the  Internet. 

I  even  did  a  little  research  on  when  paper  cups 
were  first  sold  and  learned  that  they  became 
common  in  the  1920s.  Finally,  by  the  early 
1940s,  during  World  War  II,  I  would  expect  the 
young  man  standing  with  the  group  of  boys  to 
be  in  the  military. 

So  my  educated  guess  is  that  this  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken  sometime  in  the  1930s. 

Why  was  this  photograph 
taken?  Why  are  these  people 
here  in  this  place?  These  are 
questions  that  we  cannot  answer  for  certain. 
We're  left  to  wonder. 

I  wonder,  first,  why  this  group  of  boys  was 
in  the  store.  It  seems  like  too  much  of  a  coinci¬ 
dence  that  all  these  boys  of  the  same  age  were 
there  at  the  same  time.  Were  they  there  as  a 
group?  Were  they  with  the  man  in  the  white 
shirt  and  cap  standing  behind  them?  If  so, 
what  was  his  role?  You  might  have  some  ideas, 
and  your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine.  Why  might 
a  scene  like  this  take  place  today? 


about?  Image  courtesy  of  the  State  Archives,  North 


Why? 
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Phoebe 
Spirit  of  the  Past, 
Light  to  the  Present 


by  Mel  White* 


A  MOMENT  IN  TIME 

As  interesting  as  photographs  can  be,  all  they 
show  us  is  a  single  moment.  That  one  moment 
may  have  been  very  different  from  the  moments 
before  and  after  it.  That  was  even  more  true 
decades  ago.  Today,  many  of  us  walk  around 
with  digital  cameras  in  our  pockets,  taking  pic¬ 
tures  of  everything  we  see,  e-mailing  them,  and 
putting  them  on  the  Internet.  In  the  1930s  cam¬ 
eras  were  big  and  expensive,  and  developing 
film  cost  money.  Few  people  owned  cameras, 
except  for  journalists  and  other  professional 
photographers,  and  those  who  did  couldn't 
afford  to  waste  film. 

We  can  assume  this  photographer  took  time 
to  set  up  the  shot  carefully,  giving  his  (or  her) 
subjects  time  to  pose.  Most  people  had  their  pic¬ 
tures  taken  only  rarely,  so  when  they  did,  it 
became  a  big  event.  That's  probably  why  the 
men  and  boys  in  this  picture  are  looking  seri¬ 
ously  at  the  camera,  without  smiling.  So 
although  it  looks  as  though  no  one  here  is  hav¬ 
ing  any  fun,  we  don't  know  what  was  going  on 
right  before  the  photographer  arrived. 

Not  knowing  what  happened  before  or  after 
the  photograph  limits  what  it  can  tell  us  about 
the  past.  For  example,  we  might  guess  that  there 
are  no  African  Americans  in  the  picture  because 
this  was  the  Jim  Crow  era,  when  segregation 
might  have  prevented  blacks  from  being  served 
at  this  soda  fountain.  We  could  also  guess  that 
there  are  no  women  here  because  in  the  1930s 
they  were  all  at  home  or  on  the  farm  working. 
Then  again,  we  do  not  know  who  walked  in  the 
door  five  minutes  later — or  who  was  standing 
just  outside  the  frame,  or  the  area  that  the 
photographer  chose  to  include! 

In  the  end,  there  may  no  way  to  know  who 
these  people  were,  exactly  what  they  were 
doing,  or  why  the  photographer  took  their  pic¬ 
ture.  Of  course,  there  are  ways  you  could  try  to 
find  out  more.  Someone  still  living  in  Dunn 
might  recognize  one  of  the  people,  for  example. 
You  could  read  old  newspapers  to  look  for 
advertisements  for  the  Lewis  White  Studio  or 
local  drugstores. 

Even  if  we  can't  learn  any  more,  though, 
we've  still  learned  a  lot.  It  may  be  that  the  most 
interesting  thing  about  photographs  like  this 
one  is  what  we  don't  know,  and  what  we're 
inspired  to  wonder  about.  >  ^ 


Anyone  researching  the  lives  of  most 
African  Americans  before  1865  will 
face  a  difficult  task.  Free  heads  of 
household  started  to  be  documented 
in  the  United  States  with  the  first  federal  census 
of  1790,  but  the  census  of  1870  was  the  first  one 
to  list  all  African  Americans  by  name.  Enslaved 
persons  were  not  allowed  to  own  real  property, 
so  records  such  as  land  deeds  are  not  an  option 
for  this  detective  work,  either. 

That  leaves  other  primary  sources  such  as 
diaries,  letters,  birth  and  death  records,  baptism 
records,  and  store  accounts.  Many  churches, 
plantations,  and  other  business  enterprises 
maintained  such  records,  but  finding  them  can 
be  a  tedious  process.  Investigating  plantation 
and  church  records,  though,  can  pull  back  the 
curtain  on  some  of  these  socially  bound  lives. 
Too  often,  some  historians  have  treated  enslaved 
persons  as  mere  objects — without  families  or 
lives  outside  of  labor.  When  we  dig  deeper,  we 
can  find  real  people  with  multifaceted  lives. 

Such  is  the  case  with  a  woman  named 
Phoebe,  who  was  bom,  lived,  and  died  before 
her  people  were  included  in  U.S.  census  records. 
Such  is  the  richness  of  some  church  records 
available  to  modern  researchers — in  this  case, 
those  of  the  Moravian  church  in  Forsyth 
County's  town  of  Salem.  The  Moravians  are  a 
Christian  denomination  that  began  in  eastern 
Europe  during  the  late  1300s.  This  group  started 
to  settle  in  what  was  then  Stokes  County  in 
1753,  calling  its  entire  settlement  tract  Wachovia. 

The  search  for  more  information  on  Phoebe 
began  when  she  was  mentioned,  along  with  her 
husband,  Bodney,  in  several  secondary  reports 
and  publications  on  Africans  and  African 
Americans  among  Moravians  in  North  Carolina. 
Her  name  alone  raised  many  questions.  Where 
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was  she  bom?  How  many 
children  did  she  and  her 
husband  have?  Could 
any  descendants  be  iden¬ 
tified  today?  Careful 
primary  source  research 
began  to  provide  some 
answers. 

Phoebe  was  born 
around  1771,  according 
to  Moravian  records — 
where  remains 
unknown.  North 
Carolina  historian  Peter 
Wood  has  written  that 
"Phiba"  (sometimes 
spelled  with  two  b's) 
was  an  African  "day 
name" — a  name  given 
to  a  child  according  to 
the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  he  or  she  was 
born.  It  is  likely  that 
this  "Phiba"  was  born 
in  west  or  central  Africa 

on  a  Friday;  captured  and  shipped  to  the  United 
States;  sold  in  a  coastal  slave  market  in  Savannah, 
Georgia;  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  or 
Georgetown,  South  Carolina;  transported  to  Stokes 
(later  Forsyth)  County  up  the  Pee  Dee /Yadkin 
River;  and  resold  to  a  farmer  named  John  Puryear. 
She  might  have  been  baptized  in  another  Christian 
denomination  before  being  sold  to  the  Moravians. 
When  her  husband,  Bodney,  died  in  January  1829, 
the  Moravians'  church  diary  indicated  that  he  had 
been  a  communicant  member  of  the  church  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  (Communicant  members 
were  those  who  had  been  baptized  and  received 
Communion  as  adults;  people  had  to  undergo 
weeks  of  church  instruction  before  being  eligible 
for  Communion.) 

Records  confirm  that  many  of  the  people 
enslaved  by  Moravians  in  the  1700s  were  native 
Africans.  Early  trading  tended  to  be  toward  the 
south,  as  Salisbury  was  the  county  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  until  Surry  and  Stokes  counties  were  formed 
later  in  the  century.  The  Moravians  generally  gave 
new  Christian  names,  or  added  Christian  names, 
to  their  enslaved  persons'  given  names  (enslaved 
people  did  not  have  surnames,  or  last  names) 
when  they  were  baptized  as  adults.  For  example, 
an  African  named  Hercules  might  be  given  the 
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name  Peter,  or  an  African 
called  Frank  might  become 
Frank  Emanuel.  It  is  not  clear 
when  or  where  Phoebe  and 
Bodney  were  baptized.  We 
are  not  sure  whether  anyone 
altered  their  names. 

The  Moravians  of  Salem 


including  Bodney  and  two  of 
their  children,  Caty  and 
Emanuel;  Phoebe  was  expect¬ 
ing  a  baby  at  the  time — in  1809 
from  Puryear 's  estate.  The 
church  bought  their  older  chil¬ 
dren  over  the  next  few  years 
from  various  sources — in  effect, 
reuniting  the  family.  Research 
pulled  this  information  from 
slave  chattels  or  deeds  in 
Moravian  archives.  These 
chattels  served  as  proof  of 
transfer  of  ownership  in  human 
property,  much  like  land  trans¬ 
fers.  In  some  states,  slave 
chattels  had  to  be  filed  in  public  records.  North 
Carolina  was  not  one  of  those  states,  so  finding 
these  deeds  is  uncommon.  The  Moravians,  being 
great  record  keepers,  have  several  in  their  archives. 

Phoebe  gave  birth  to  at  least  nine  children 
between  about  1796  and  1813,  according  to 
Moravian  birth  and  baptism  registers;  four  chil¬ 
dren  are  known  to  have  survived  past  the  1870 
census.  Her  last  child,  Peter,  died  the  day  after  his 
birth  in  1813  and  was  buried  in  God's  Acre,  the 
Moravian  graveyard  in  Salem.  Just  three  years 
later,  the  church  segregated  its  burials  by  race. 

That  same  year.  Dr.  Frederick  Schuman,  the  new 
Moravian  doctor,  brought  enslaved  persons  to  live 
on  a  farm  just  east  of  Salem,  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
slave  quarter  where  enslaved  people  owned  by  the 
Moravian  church  itself  lived.  (At  this  time, 
Moravian  leaders  did  not  want  any  more  enslaved 
people  living  in  town.)  What  once  was  Schuman's 
farm  became  an  African  American  community 
known  today  as  Happy  Hill.  Some  of  Phoebe's 
descendants  would  later  own  property  in  this 
very  settlement. 

When  the  church  decided  to  form  a  separate 
African  congregation  in  1822,  Phoebe  and  her  hus¬ 
band  became  two  of  its  first  three  members. 
According  to  Moravian  community  diaries,  the 


*Mel  White  is  a  consultant  and  independent  researcher.  For  more  information  on  his 
work,  access  imviv.aaancestorsnc.com. 
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A  detail  of  the  second  African  graveyard  burial  register  listing  Phoebe's 
burial  in  1861.  Image  courtesy  of  Moravian  Archives,  Winston-Salem. 

first  meeting  of  this  congregation  took  place  at 
Phoebe  and  Bodney's  cabin  on  the  slave  quar¬ 
ter,  which  Bodney  managed.  (This  was  an 
unusual  role  for  an  enslaved  person  at  that 
time,  in  comparison  to  nonchurch  plantations 
in  the  area.)  The  slave  quarter  lay  outside 
Salem  near  the  present-day  National  Register 
Historic  District  of  Belview  in  the  Waughtown 
community  of  Winston-Salem. 

When  North  Carolina  native  David  Walker 
published  Walker's  Appeal  in  Boston  in 
September  1829,  Phoebe,  by  then  a  widow,  had 
only  one  child  left  who  was  not  married — her 
youngest  son,  Lewis,  the  baby  born  in  1809.  As 
Walker's  fiery  antislavery  pamphlet  started  to 
circulate  in  the  South,  North  Carolina  was  one 
of  three  southern  states  that  held  emergency 
legislative  sessions  to  enact  new  laws  govern¬ 
ing  its  enslaved  population.  The  German  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  African  Church  informed  his  congre¬ 
gation  in  January  1830  of  the  new  laws.  He 
urged  them  to  use  well  what  they  had  already 
learned.  The 


Moravians  had  been 
teaching  enslaved 
people  to  read 
through  the  church 
Sunday  school,  but 
this  practice  now 
had  become  illegal. 

In  October  1836 
several  persons 

Researchers  sometimes  confront  primary  sources 
in  languages  other  than  their  own.  This  page  of 
the  African  Church  diary  gives  information  about 
Bodney's  funeral  in  January  1829  in  German.  The 
English  translation  is  "Thursday,  January  29th, 
was  the  burial  of  the  departed  Bro.  Budney,  who 
passed  away  peacefully  the  day  before  yesterday 
in  the  morning.  The  deceased  [of  blessed  memory] 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Brethren's  Congregation 
and  a  communicant  for  more  than  20  years,  and 
before  that  he  had  lived  not  far  from  Bethabara. 

But  for  many  years  he  had  been  living  on  the  plan¬ 
tation  belonging  to  the  Unity  Administration  and 
managed  it  faithfully.  He  has  numerous  descen¬ 
dants  in  children  and  grandchildren  and  must 
have  reached  the  age  of  70  some  years."  Image 
courtesy  of  Moravian  Archives,  Winston-Salem. 
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enslaved  by  Dr.  Schuman,  along 
with  a  few  others,  attended  a  special 
service  at  the  African  Church  to 
bless  their  emancipation  and  depar¬ 
ture  for  Liberia,  West  Africa. 
Research  shows  that  it  is  very  likely 
that  Phoebe  attended  this  service,  as 
she  was  one  of  few  communicant 
members  (versus  attendees)  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  She  was  likely  joined  by  several  of  her 
children  and  grandchildren,  as  those  attending 
the  church  appear  to  have  been  a  rather  tight- 
knit  group,  according  to  Moravian  primary 
documents.  Her  grandson,  Ned,  enslaved  to 
Moravian  Henry  A.  Lemly,  was  about  six  years 
old  at  the  time.  The  church  became  a  focal 
point  of  African  American  life,  with  people 
attending  from  throughout  Wachovia.  A  brick 
church  replaced  the  original  log  building  in 
1861  after  Phoebe's  death;  it  became  known  as 
St.  Philips  Church  decades  later. 

Phoebe  may  have  been  infirm  in  her  later 
years.  She  did  not  appear  to  get  out  much,  as 
her  name  appears  less  often  in  the  church 
diary.  She  eventually  moved  in  with  her  older 
daughter,  Betsy,  and  received  a  pension  from 
the  Moravian  church.  There  is  no  indication 
that  the  Moravians  ever  set  Phoebe  free.  Her 
children  were  enslaved  in  households  bearing 
the  last  names  of  Blum,  Byerly,  Fries,  Foltz, 
Holland,  and  Lemly  After  1865,  and  especially 

during  the  taking  of  the 
1870  census,  many  freed- 
men  (previously  enslaved 
persons)  simply  used 
their  last  enslaver's  sur¬ 
name  as  their  own. 
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f  those  with  different  sur¬ 
names.  Other  primary 
sources,  however,  allow 
researchers  to  track  this 
family  in  an  unbroken 
line  to  the  present  day. 
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MINNIE  LEMLY:  Bridge  between  Phoebe  and  Georgianna 


Oral  history — combined  with  cen¬ 
sus,  tax,  and  other  public 
records — can  be  critical  in  bridg¬ 
ing  the  gap  between  enslaved 
ancestors  and  their  modern-day  descendants. 
This  is  the  case  with  Phoebe,  whose  story  can 
be  told  through  other  kinds  of  primary  sources, 
and  her  family.  Sometimes  a  researcher  and  a 
family  can  help  each  other  fill  in  the  gaps. 

My  research  into  African  American  history 
around  the  Salem  area  led  naturally 
to  what  is  now  called  Happy  Hill. 

As  a  freedman,  Edward  “Ned” 

Lemly,  Phoebe’s  grandson,  was  the 
first  person  to  purchase  a  lot  from 
the  Moravians  in  1872  in  this  com¬ 
munity,  formerly  a  Salem  farm.  He 
is  buried  in  the  second  African 
graveyard  in  Salem,  where  Phoebe 
had  been  buried  thirty  years  before. 

Ned’s  wife,  Alice,  was  buried  in  the 
Happy  Hill  cemetery  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  century  after  his  death.  Ned  and 
Alice’s  daughter,  Minnie  Lemly,  was 
born  ca.  1883.  This  part  of  the 
family  tree  can  be  traced  using  cen¬ 
sus  and  land  records. 

And  this  is  where  oral  history 
helped  connect  the  dots.  Oral  his¬ 
tory  for  too  long  existed  in  the 
shadows  of  other  primary  sources. 

It  has  recently  taken  its  rightful 
place  as  a  legitimate  tool  in 
genealogical  and  historical  research. 

Oral  history,  for  example,  helped  resolve  the 
interpretative  challenge  involving  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  the  enslaved  Sally  Hemings  at 
the  Monticello  historic  site  in  Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 

African  history  has  been  passed  down  orally 
for  centuries  by  gurus,  or  storytellers,  and  that 
tradition — although  diminished  somewhat  in 
the  United  States  today — remains  relatively 


strong  in  many  African  American  communi¬ 
ties.  Couple  this  with  a  census  practice  that 
ignored  enslaved  persons  as  individuals  for  the 
first  eighty  years  of  national  record  keeping, 
and  the  importance  of  the  oral  tradition 
becomes  apparent.  The  story  of  Phoebe’s  fam¬ 
ily  demonstrates  how  time  periods  merge  and 
effective  research  methods  start  to  change  for 
African  Americans,  because  of  their  changing 
social  status.  The  constant  that  remained 

through  enslavement,  emancipa¬ 
tion,  Reconstruction,  and  Jim  Crow 
was  the  oral  tradition.  It  can  be 
critically  important. 

One  of  many  people  interviewed 
as  part  of  Happy  Hill  oral  history 
research  was  Georgianna  Page 
McCoy,  born  in  1933  on  Happy 
Hill  to  Edith  Lemly  Page  and 
Sherman  Page.  She  knew  her 
grandfather,  Ed,  and  even  some  of 
the  African  Americans  who  still  car¬ 
ried  the  Fries  surname  like  some  of 
Phoebe’s  children  and  grandchil¬ 
dren  did.  But  Georgianna  didn’t 
know  about  Phoebe. 

She  had  no  idea  that  she  had 
ancestors  who  had  been  enslaved  in 
Salem.  Her  father  had  worked  for 
the  “large”  Moravian  church  there. 
Georgianna  knew  others  who 
worked  in  the  kitchen,  dining  hall, 
or  laundry  at  Salem  College.  She 
herself  had  attended  Sunday  school 
classes  as  a  child  at  the  old  African  Church  in 
Salem.  Yet  she  did  not  make  a  connection 
among  her  family,  Salem,  and  slavery.  She  had 
heard  of  her  great-grandparents,  Ned  and 
Alice,  but  knew  little  about  their  lives.  This  is 
not  unusual.  Many  African  Americans  born 
into  slavery  who  survived  to  know  freedom  did 
not  want  to  talk  about  their  enslavement.  For 
them,  it  was  a  nightmare  that  had  ended. 


Georgianna  recalled  that  Minnie  Lemly,  her 
grandmother,  was  among  the  youngest  of  sev¬ 
eral  siblings,  and  that  Minnie  gave  birth  to 
Georgianna’s  mother,  Edith,  at  age  twenty- 
three.  Minnie  passed  Edith  to  her  brother,  Ed, 
to  raise,  moved  away  from  North  Carolina 
shortly  thereafter,  and  was  rarely  heard  from 
again.  Ed  and  his  wife,  Augusta,  had  no  chil¬ 
dren.  They  gladly  raised  Edith  as  their  own. 

From  my  work  with  church  documents,  I 
knew  that  Minnie’s  grandfather,  Emanuel,  or 
“Man”  as  he  was  often  called,  was  quite  active 
within  the  African  Moravian  congregation  in 
Salem.  He  appears  to  have  been  well  respected 
among  the  area’s  enslaved,  and  later  free,  resi¬ 
dents,  as  evidenced  by  his  numerous  baptism 
sponsorships  between  1832  and  1869.  (These 
sponsorships  included  Minnie’s  cousin,  Edward 
Francis,  and  her  older  brother,  George.)  Man 
and  his  brother,  Lewis,  also  were  present  at  a 
meeting  in  the  African  Moravian  church  in 
August  1867 — a  few  years  after  the  death  of 
their  mother,  Phoebe — to  discuss  the  location 
of  the  area’s  first  school  for  African  Americans. 

Georgianna  provided  the  link  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  day — the  light-bulb  moment — when  she 
spoke  of  her  Lemly  relatives. 

Educated  in  Forsyth  County,  Georgianna 
graduated  from  Winston-Salem  Teachers 
College  (now  Winston-Salem  State 
University).  She  taught  in  Charlotte  briefly 
before  returning  to  Forsyth  County,  where  she 
taught  at  several  schools,  including  Anderson 
and  Paisley,  before  spending  the  last  several 
years  of  her  career  at  Southwest  Elementary 
and  retiring  in  1992. 

She  often  comments  on  how  much  richer 
she  could  have  made  her  students’  field  trips  to 
Old  Salem  had  she  known  then  that  she  was 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  her  own  ancestor, 
Phoebe.  Primary  source  research  filled  a  void 
in  her  history,  y  A 


(Top,  bottom )  Ed  Lemly 
and  Georgianna  Page 
McCoy.  Images  courtesy 
of  Georgianna  Page 
McCoy. 


African  Americans  during  the  period  of 
enslavement  in  this  country.  By  learning  more 
about  them,  we  can  become  better  equipped 
to  discover  more  about  their  descendants. 

Phoebe's  memorial  service  took  place  at  the 
"large"  church  (now  called  Home  Moravian) 
in  August  1861;  she  was  buried  in  the  second 
African  graveyard  in  Salem,  at  the  corner  of 
Cemetery  Street  and  Salem  Avenue.  Her 
gravestone,  visible  today,  has  the  letters  WA 
above  her  name.  The  WA  stands  for 


"Wachovia  Administration," 
the  property-owning  entity  of 
the  Moravians.  One  researcher 
in  the  1970s — evidently  under¬ 
standing  little  about  the 
Moravians  or  slavery — docu¬ 
mented  this  grave  as  that  of 
William  A.  Phoebe. 


Phoebe's  gravestone.  Image  courtesy  of  Moravian 
Archives,  Winston-Salem. 
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Digging  Deep:  Primary  Sources  in  Archaeology 


by  Dr.  Roderick  Kevin  Donald* 

Clyde  Kluckhohn,  a  respected  anthropolo¬ 
gist,  calls  anthropology  "the  science  of 
human  similarities  and  differences."  You 
guessed  it — that  equals  a  lot  of  informa¬ 
tion.  So  anthropologists  divided  that  information 
into  many  subfields,  and  one  of  them  is  archaeol¬ 
ogy.  Archaeology  is  the  study  of  materials  left 
behind  by  people  who  lived  before  us. 

What  things  would  you  imagine  that  people 
who  lived  twelve  thousand  years  ago  left  behind? 
Much  of  what  they  left  has  disappeared,  except  for 
the  hardest  substances,  like  stone  and  bone  tools, 
seeds,  post  holes  that  were  once  part  of  structures, 
house  pits,  hearths,  and  burial  sites.  Such  artifacts 
and  features  are  primary  sources  for  archaeologists. 
Artifacts  are  objects  that  can  be  removed  from  sites 
for  study  elsewhere,  and  features  are  the  parts  of  a 
site  that  cannot  be  removed  without  destroying 
their  integrity.  Archaeologists  use  these  primary 
sources  as  clues  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  past 
humans,  their  behaviors,  and  cultures. 

Artifacts  represent  the  most  important  primary 
sources  for  archaeologists.  Archaeologists  look  at 
what  materials  an  artifact  is  made  of,  how  it  was 
made,  and  how  it  was  used  in  order  to  reconstruct 
a  picture  of  life  in  the  past.  They  "read"  these  arti¬ 
facts  in  the  same  way  historians  read  primary 
sources  like  written  records.  Archaeologists  must 
have  special  training  and  practice  to  learn  how  to 
read  artifacts. 

ARCHAEOLOG?  AND  HWTORy 

History  and  archaeology  have  a  lot  in  common. 
They  share  an  interest  in  human  behavior.  Many 
archaeologists  and  historians  agree  how  important 
it  is  to  remember  historical  events.  We  all  can  learn 
from  studying  the  past,  so  we  don't  continue  to 
make  the  same  mistakes.  Many  historians  and 
archaeologists  also  would  agree  that  if  you  don't 
remember  your  history,  you  are  ignorant  of  who 
you  are,  where  you  came  from,  and  where  you  are 
headed.  In  this  respect,  these  two  groups  of  people 
can  complement  one  another. 

This  complementary  nature  is  evident  in  the 
study  of  historical  archaeology.  Historical  archaeolo¬ 
gists  study  much  of  the  colonial  history  of  early 


America. 
Historical 
sites  (known 
locations  of 
past  human 
activities)  in 
North 
Carolina — 
such  as 
Somerset 
Place, 

Historic 
Stagville, 

Brunswick  Town /Fort  Anderson,  and  Old  Salem — 
serve  as  good  examples  of  teamwork  between 
archaeologists  and  historians  leading  to  greater 
knowledge  of  the  past. 

One  thing  that  separates  the  archaeologist  from 
the  historian  is  that  many  of  the  archaeologist's 
primary  sources  are  buried  in  the  ground.  To 
extract  those  primary  sources  from  their 
locations  or  sites,  archaeologists  use  a 
method  of  scientific  and  systematic  digging 
called  excavation.  Excavations  are  tightly 
controlled,  so  that  artifacts  can  be  recorded 
in  their  exact  locations.  Why  is  this  impor¬ 
tant?  When  we  know  the  exact  location  of 
artifacts  in  relation  to  the  total  site,  and  in 
relation  to  other  artifacts  there,  archaeolo¬ 
gists  can  make  more  complete  and  accurate 
conclusions. 

Through  a  natural  process  of  soil 
deposits,  deeper  layers  of  soils  are  older 
than  layers  of  soil  closer  to  the  surface. 
Archaeologists  call  this  natural  process  the  law  of 
superpositioning.  When  the  natural  layers  of  soil 
are  disturbed,  archaeologists  have  a  more  difficult 
time  understanding  the  sequence  of  events  or  sto¬ 
ries  that  the  artifacts  are  trying  to  tell  us. 

CREATING  AN  EARL?  TIME  LINE 

In  North  Carolina,  archaeologists  have  used  arti¬ 
facts  ranging  from  projectile  points  and  scrapers  to 
bone  fish  hooks  and  pipes  to  establish  a  prehistoric 
(before  written  language)  and  historic  time  line  of 
human  occupation.  This  time  line  spans  thousands 


Historians  and  archaeologists  work  together  at  places 
like  Historic  Stagville  State  Historic  Site  to  learn  from 
primary  sources.  Image  courtesy  of  Historic  Stagville 
State  Historic  Site. 


* Roderick  Kevin  Donald,  Ph  D.,  joined  the  state  Office  of  Archaeology  in  2008.  Prior  to  becoming  the  Cemetery 
Program's  archaeologist,  he  was  an  instructor  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  ivhere  he  did  anthropological  research 
and  taught  several  subjects.  His  background  includes  working  for  such  organizations  as  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  Bishop  Museum,  and  studying  Urban  and  Rural  Development  at  the  Universidad  de  Catolica  in  Santiago. 
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of  years:  the  Paleo-Indian  Period  (12,000  through 
8000  BC);  the  Archaic  Period  (8000  through  600 
BC);  the  Woodland  Period  (600  BC  through  AD 
1650);  and  the  Historic  Period  (1650  through  the 
present).  Archaeologists  have  analyzed  specific 
artifacts  from  specific  soil  depths  to  establish  these 
time  periods.  Each  period  has  unique  artifacts  in  it 
that  do  not  appear  in  another  period.  For  example, 
archaeologists  can  see  a  change  in  the  technology 
from  Paleo-Indian  to  Archaic  peoples  in  the  design 
of  their  projectile,  or  spear,  points.  Such  stylistic 
changes  mark  specific  periods  of  innovation  in 
human  history. 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes  in  tool  tech¬ 
nology  was  the  switch  from  the  atlatl  (a  wooden 
stick  that  acts  as  a  lever  increasing  the  force  and 
accuracy  of  a  spear)  to  a  bow  and  arrow.  According 
to  the  archaeological  reading  of  artifacts,  this 
change  took  place  between  1000  BC  and  AD  1000, 
during  the  Woodland  Period. 

One  of  the  differences  between  the  Paleo-Indian 
and  Archaic  periods  is  population  growth.  The 
large  number  of  Archaic  Period  archaeological 
sites  reflects  this  change.  These  sites  generally  rep¬ 
resent  base  camps,  or  staging  areas  that  long-ago 
people  used  to  gather  resources  like  acorns  and 

hickory  nuts.  Evidence  of 
some  of  the  first  horticul¬ 
tural  (small-scale  farming) 
activities  and  long-distance 
trade  appears  during  the 
Archaic  Period. 

Based  on  archaeological 
primary  sources,  behavior 
that  distinguishes  the 
Archaic  Period  from  the 
Woodland  includes  the 
burying  of  dead  with  ritu¬ 
als,  the  use  of  stone  pipes, 
and  greater  complexity  of 
populations  and  society. 

But  the  most  distinguish¬ 
able  artifact  that  separates 
the  Archaic  Period  from  the  Woodland  Period  is 
pottery.  The  Doerschuk  site  near  Baden  gave 
archaeologists  the  earliest  clay  pottery  found  in  the 
Piedmont.  There  are  only  fragments,  or  sherds,  of 
the  pottery  left,  but  archaeologists  can  tell  a  lot 
from  them. 

The  latter  part  of  the  Woodland  Period  is 
referred  to  by  archaeologists  as  the  Mississippian 
Period.  At  that  time,  people  practiced  extensive 


corn  agricul¬ 
ture  and  lived 
in  compact  vil¬ 
lages  with 
stockades  (or 
walls),  houses, 
public  struc¬ 
tures,  and  cer¬ 
emonial  plat¬ 
form  mounds. 

Town  Creek 
Mound,  near 
Mount  Gilead 
in  Montgomery  County,  is  the  most  characteristic 
Tar  Heel  site  of  the  Late  Woodland,  or  the 
Mississippian,  Period.  The  Mississippian  Period — 
the  historical  connection  to  colonial  culture — saw 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  sophisticated 
forms  of  American  Indian  life  anywhere  in  North 
America.  In  the  North  Carolina  Mountains  at  this 
time  lived  the  Cherokee;  on  the  coast  were  the 
Algonkians;  in  the  interior  lived  the  Tuscarora;  and 
in  the  Piedmont  were  the  Siouans.  All  of  these 
people  thrived  and  lived  among  themselves  until 
the  mid-1600s,  when  European  settlers  begin  arriv¬ 
ing  in  significant  numbers.  Archaeological  primary 
sources  help  tell  these  stories. 

MODERN  ARCHAEOLOGY 

Modern  archaeology  is  complex.  Archaeologists 
use  the  scientific  method  to  understand  cultures 
and  lifeways.  A  general  principle  of  archaeology 
notes  that  what  we  know  about  the  lifeways  of 
past  peoples  builds  on  itself.  This  cumulative 
nature  of  primary  sources  in  archaeology  adds  to 
its  complexity,  making  archaeology  subject  to  con¬ 
stant  rethinking  of  previously  held  ideas. 

Primary  sources  like  artifacts  are  the  most 
important  data  for  archaeologists,  because  some¬ 
times  these  items  are  the  only  evidence  left  that 
can  tell  us  anything  about  people  who  lived  here 
before  us.  Artifacts  must  be  kept  in  order,  from 
before  the  time  they  are  excavated  until  they  are 
brought  to  a  laboratory  for  analysis.  They  must  be 
properly  handled,  accurately  excavated,  recorded 
in  detail,  and  properly  preserved  for  future  archae¬ 
ologists,  who  will  be  able  to  apply  new  technology 
to  further  understand  their  importance. 

Archaeologists  must  have  years  of  education 
and  training  and  possess  exceptional  technical 
skills.  Their  knowledge  helps  them  dig  deep  into 
primary  sources  to  interpret  the  past. 


These  projectile  points  from  the 
Late  Archaic  Period  were  recov¬ 
ered  in  Yadkin  County.  Image  cour¬ 
tesy  of  North  Carolina  Office  of  State 
Archaeology  Research  Center. 


Town  Creek  Indian  Mound  is  characteristic  of  what  archaeolo¬ 
gists  term  the  Late  Woodland  Period.  Image  courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Division  of  Tourism,  Film,  and  Sports  Development. 
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» C  Warning'. 

S  The  Storm  of  1752 


by  Earl  Ijames* 


According  to  the  American  Heritage  Dictionary ,  a  hur¬ 
ricane  is  a  three-dimensional,  severe  tropical  cyclone 
with  sustained  winds  at  or  above  74  miles  per  hour. 
When  these  big  storms  strike,  they  become  water¬ 
shed  events,  reshaping  the  land  and  redefining  a  community’s  exis¬ 
tence.  Do  you  remember  the  last  hurricane  to  hit  North  Carolina? 
If  so,  how  did  the  experience  change  you?  Spanning  the  months  of 
June  to  November,  each  hurricane  season  helps  write  the  state’s 
historical  record — from  the  demise  of  the  Roanoke  voyages  and 
the  Lost  Colony  to  the  torrential  rains  of  Hurricane  Ivan  in  west¬ 
ern  North  Carolina  in  2004. 

Before  the  Internet,  television,  newspapers,  and  even  our  grand¬ 
parents’  memories,  how  did  we  learn  about  events  like  hurricanes 
that  occurred  a  hundred  or  more  years  ago?  Prior  to  the  1900s, 
not  many  Tar  Heels  could  read  or  write.  But  those  who  could 
often  wrote  about  these  experiences. 

When  John  Lawson  was  traveling  through  the  Carolinas  in 
January  1701,  he  heard  stories  about  and  saw  some  of  the  devas¬ 
tating  effects  of  a  hurricane 
that  had  hit  a  few  months 
before.  Near  present-day 
Beaufort,  South  Carolina, 
for  example,  Lawson’s 
party  “came  to  the  Side  of 
a  great  Swamp,  where  we 
were  forc’d  to  strip  our 
selves  to  get  over  it,  which, 
with  much  Difficulty,  We 
effected.  Hereabouts  the 
late  Gust  of  Wind,  which 
happen’d  in  September  last, 
had  torn  the  large  Cypress- 
Trees  and  Timbers  up  by 
the  Roots,  they  lying  con¬ 
fusedly  in  their  Branches, 
did  block  up  the  Way, 
making  passage  very  diffi¬ 
cult.”  This  major  storm 
mangled  the  Carolina  coast 
after  making  landfall  north 
of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  on  September  16,  1700.  Lawson  wrote  about  the  storm’s 
effects  in  his  book  A  New  Voyage  to  Carolina ,  published  in  England 
for  the  first  time  in  1709.  Because  he  was  an  eyewitness,  we  can 
use  his  book  as  a  primary  source.  (In  Lawson’s  time,  the  American 
Indian  word  hurricane  had  not  yet  become  part  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.) 

Lawson  did  not  live  on  the  coast  when  it  was  hit  by  the  1700 
storm  and  had  the  chance  to  return  to  London.  But  what  if  you 
were  affected  by  a  “late  Gust  of  Wind  in  September”  in  the  royal 
colony  of  North  Carolina?  What  if  you  didn’t  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  publish  a  book  about  it  but  lost  all  of  your  earthly  belong¬ 
ings?  How  would  anyone  know?  How  could  anyone  help? 
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Records  detail  how  the  government  helped 
Onslow  Count)'  officials  build  a  new  court¬ 
house.  Image  courtesy  of  the  State  Archives, 
North  Carolina  Office  of  Archives  and  History. 
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In  September  1752  a  storm  struck  the  Onslow  County  barrier 
islands,  further  dredged  the  New  River  Inlet,  and  blew  the  county 
seat  of  Johnston  right  off  the  map.  How  do  we  know?  From  pri¬ 
mary  sources  like  government  documents.  Legal  records,  for  one, 
tell  us  about  an  interruption  in  normal  activities.  The  first  order  of 
business  for  the  Onslow  County  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter 
Sessions  of  spring  1753  was  to  address  the  “loss  of  records  from 
the  destroy’d  courthouse  from  the  violent  storm  of  September 
last.’’  The  Onslow  court  books  date  to  1732.  Twenty  volumes  are 
in  the  county  records  at  the  North  Carolina  State  Archives;  this 
particular  record  is  found  on  page  17  of  volume  5. 

The  destroyed  courthouse  contained  records  like  deeds,  tax 
documents,  and  wills.  Therefore,  no  one  could  prove  land  owner¬ 
ship,  collect  taxes,  or  probate  (make  legal)  deceased  persons’  wills. 
The  county’s  business  stopped. 

As  in  many  hurricanes,  the  crops,  timber,  and  livestock  of 
Johnston’s  residents  got  strewn  about  Onslow  County  and  washed 
into  the  Onslow  Bay.  The  loss  of  the  records,  however,  proved 
equally  devastating.  Residents  eventually  gathered  themselves  and 
petitioned,  or  asked,  the  Colonial  Assembly  meeting  in  New  Bern 
that  March  to  replace  the  records.  New  Bern  was  the  provincial 
capital  of  the  colony  at  the  time.  This  petition  was  eventually  cod¬ 
ified  into  law  as  “An  Act  to  relieve  such  persons  that  have,  or  may 
suffer,  by  the  loss  of  the  Records  in  Onslow  County.”  The  hurri¬ 
cane  had  wreaked  havoc  on  the  lives  of  the  colonists  in  Onslow 
County.  They  asked  the  Assembly  for  help  to  rebuild  their  com¬ 
munities,  courthouse,  and  jail.  They  also  needed  help  to  survey  a 
new  site  for  their  county  seat.  On  October  9,  1755,  the  Colonial 
Assembly  passed  another  bill  to  help  the  residents  “Appoint  a  place 
for  Erecting  the  new  Court  House  &  Prison  in  the  County  of 
Onslow  and  other  Purposes  therein  mentioned.”  Since  1903  such 
Colonial  Assembly  records  have  been  kept  in  the  State  Archives. 

Construction  began  on  the  new  Onslow  County  courthouse  in 
1757.  This  time,  it  was  located  farther  inland,  near  Wantland’s 
Ferry,  later  known  as  Snead’s  Ferry.  The  original  courthouse  at 
Johnston  had  been  completed  only  a  year  before  the  hurricane  of 
September  1752.  Therefore,  the  Moseley  map  published  in  1733 
(another  primary  source)  shows  only  the  King’s  Highway,  a  ferry, 
and  the  New  River  Inlet  in  that  area.  By  the  time  the  Collett  map 
of  the  colony  was  published  in  1770,  Snead’s  Ferry  is  shown  far¬ 
ther  up  the  New  River,  away  from  the  ocean. 

A  new  town  grew  up  near  the  new  courthouse  and  Wantland’s 
Ferry,  which  was  located  on  the  King’s  Highway,  near  modern-day 
Highway  17.  The  General  Assembly  in  Raleigh  officially  author¬ 
ized  the  new  town  in  1843,  and  again  in  1849.  It  was  named  for 
the  first  president  that  North  Carolina  gave  the  nation:  Andrew 
Jackson  (1767-1845)  was  posthumously  honored  by  the  name  of 
Onslow  County’s  new  seat,  Jacksonville. 

The  September  1752  storm  caused  a  lot  of  destruction.  This 
hurricane — as  well  as  the  earlier  one  that  Lawson  described — 
undoubtedly  left  memories  for  the  survivors.  Primary  sources  help 
us  piece  together  some  of  that  history. 


’ Earl  Ijames  works  as  the  curator  of  African  American  history  at  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History. 
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Sea  Monsters,  Railroads,  and  Modern 
Highways— Mapping  Out  History 

by  Robert  Anthony* 


Some  maps  are  small,  such  as  those 
printed  in  history  books.  Others  are 
medium  sized,  like  the  maps  that 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  gives 
away  each  year  that  show  our  roads  and 
highways.  Still  others,  such  as  maps  of  the 
world,  can  be  quite  large.  People  often  frame 
large  maps  and  hang  them  on  their  walls. 

But  maps,  of  course,  are  about  much  more 
than  decoration. 

Maps  represent  some  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  primary  sources  that  histori¬ 
ans  use.  These  sources  often  provide  informa¬ 
tion  not  easy  to  find  elsewhere.  For  example, 
maps  can  help  us  learn  when  cities  and  towns 
were  established,  when  railroad  tracks  were 
laid,  and  when  roads  and  highways  were 
built.  Comparing  two  maps  of  the  same  place 
sometimes  can  show  us  changes  over  time — 
from  the  political  boundaries  of  what  we  now 
call  North  Carolina  to  the  disappearance  of 
American  Indian  tribes  and  appearance  of 
towns  in  existence  today,  as  European  settlers 
spread  out  across  the  land. 

A  map  is  not  a  picture  of  a  place,  like  a 
photograph.  Instead,  it  is  a  representation, 
usually  printed  on  a  flat  surface,  of  selected 
features  of  all  or  part  of  the  earth.  Some  maps 
highlight  the  physical  features  of  an  area, 
such  as  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains.  Others 
show  political  divisions,  such  as  cities,  states, 
and  nations.  Still  others  focus  on  human- 
made  things,  like  highways,  railroads,  canals, 
dams,  and  airports.  Or  a  map  can  include  a 
combination  of  these  features  or  others. 

People  began  making  maps  even  before  they 
began  to  write.  Early  American  Indians  and 
Eskimos,  for  example,  drew  diagrams  repre¬ 
senting  places  familiar  to  them.  The  oldest 
existing  map  is  believed  to  have  been  drawn 
on  a  Babylonian  clay  tablet,  ca.  2500  BC. 

When  Europeans  began  to  create  maps  of 
North  America,  they  had  to  rely  on  informa¬ 
tion  provided  by  early  explorers.  Sometimes 
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these  explorers  simply  estimated  dis¬ 
tances  between  places  or  guessed 
about  the  shape  of  coastlines  and  the 
sizes  or  lengths  of  islands,  rivers,  and 
sounds.  Also,  explorers  frequently 
repeated  other  people's  descriptions 
about  places  that  they  had  not  visited 
themselves.  This  meant  that  early  maps  often 
contained  incorrect  information.  Some  even 
included  symbols  or  sketches  that  showed 
special  fears  and  superstitions  about  a  place. 
For  example,  some  early  maps  of  present-day 
North  Carolina  have  large,  dangerous  sea 
monsters  drawn  in  the  water  along  the  coast. 

Many  of  the  first  maps  of  North  Carolina 
were  quite  beautiful.  They  were  printed  from 
engraved  plates  and  often  hand-colored  by 
artists  before  being  offered  for  sale.  Some 
have  decorative  borders,  illustrations  of  ships, 
and  fancy  cartouches.  A  cartouche  is  an  oval, 
oblong,  or  scroll-like  ornamentation  with 
information  such  as  the  title  of  the  map  and 
name  of  the  cartographer  (a  person  who 
makes  maps)  or  map  seller.  Map  collectors 
prize  these  early  maps  because  of  their  rarity 
and  beauty. 


Modem  maps  like  this  2006 
State  Transportation  Map 
depict  features  such  as  high¬ 
ways.  Image  courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Collection, 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Clwpel  Hill  Library,  from  North 
Carolina  Maps,  www.lib.unc 
.edu/dc/ncmaps/index.html. 


*Robert  Anthony  is  a  curator  at  the  North  Carolina  Collection,  housed  at  Wilson 
Library,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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Early  mapmakers  like  Willem  Blaeu  tried  to  represent  geographic 
knowledge  gained  by  explorers.  Image  courtesy  of  the  Outer  Banks  History 
Center,  from  North  Carolina  Maps,  www.lih.une.edu/dc/nanaps/index.html. 


map  of  the  southeastern  part  of  what 
is  today  the  United  States.  He  could 
not  visit  the  area  personally,  so  he 
studied  older  maps  and  read  reports 
by  explorers  to  get  information  about 
the  region.  Blaeu's  map  is  attractive 
and  helpful.  But,  as  with  many  early 
maps,  not  all  of  the  information  on  it 
is  correct. 

For  example,  Blaeu  had  been  told 
that  there  were  tall  mountains  in 
North  Carolina's  interior.  There  are — 
but  he  drew  them  too  close  to  the 
coast.  Such  errors  in  locating  moun¬ 
tains,  rivers,  and  even  large  bodies  of 
water  happened  because  mapmakers 
did  not  have  all  of  the  correct  infor¬ 
mation  about  places  that  we  do  today. 
This  means  that — as  with  other 
sources — historians  must  be  careful 
about  checking  accuracy. 

Over  the  years,  measuring  instruments  and 
surveying  skills  have  improved.  This  has 
helped  modern  mapmakers  produce  better 
maps  with  more  accurate  and  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  on  them.  Today,  we  even  have  satel¬ 
lites  to  help  with  making  some  kinds  of  maps. 

Modern  mapmakers  use  standard  symbols 
and  special  marks  to  stand  for  different  types 
of  geographic  features.  For  example,  a  solid 
black  line  will  show  the  boundaries  between 
states.  A  line  of  black  dashes  on  the  same  map 
will  indicate  where  a  railroad  track  runs.  Red 
or  blue  lines  will  depict  roads  and  highways. 
Circles  will  represent  the  locations  of  cities  on 
many  maps.  A  large  black  circle  will  show 
where  a  major  city  is,  and  a  small  open  circle 
will  indicate  a  smaller  town.  An  open  circle 
with  a  star  in  it  may  stand  for  the  capital  city 
of  a  state.  Often  a  map  will  include  an 
explanatory  table  or  list  of  the  symbols  and 
special  marks  that  are  used  on  it.  This  is 
known  as  the  map's  legend. 

Early  maps  of  North  Carolina  sometimes 
had  smaller  maps  printed  on  them.  These 
insets  often  depict  city  harbors  or  water  pas¬ 
sageways  that  helped  ship  captains.  Modern 
maps  frequently  use  insets,  too.  Most  state 
highway  maps,  for  instance,  include  insets 
that  show  the  major  streets  in  larger  cities. 
Graphs  and  tables  of  statistics  also  may  be 
printed  on  modern-day  maps. 


In  1585  John  White  drew  a  map — which 
was  published  when  he  returned  to  England 
from  what  Europeans  called  the  New 
World — that  helps  historians  understand 
what  the  English  knew  at  that  time  about  the 
coast  of  what  is  now  North  Carolina.  White 
had  explored  the  region,  largely  by  ship. 
Historians  study  his  map  for  clues  as  to  the 
locations  of  important  American  Indian  vil¬ 
lages,  as  well  as  inlets  or  passages  through 
the  Outer  Banks  barrier  islands  that  disap¬ 
peared  years  ago.  Sometimes  information  on 
maps  is  the  only  record  historians  have  about 
early  places  that  no  longer  exist.  White 
returned  to  North  Carolina  in  1587  as  gover¬ 
nor  of  what  we  today  call  the  Lost  Colony.  He 
was  a  talented  artist,  and  his  attractive  map  is 
often  reproduced  in  textbooks. 

In  1640,  a  half  century  after  White,  a 
Dutchman  named  Willem  Blaeu  produced 
many  important  maps.  He  wanted  to  make  a 

Maps  to  Investigate  V 

The  State  Archives,  the  Outer  Banks  History 
Center,  and  the  North  Carolina  Collection 
housed  in  Wilson  Library  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  have  collaborated 
to  create  a  Web  site  called  North  Carolina 
Maps,  where  you  can  find  more  than  one 
thousand  maps  of  the  state.  Access 
www.lib.unc.edu/dc/ncmaps/index.html. 
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One  1850  map  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
book  A  New  Universal  Atlas  Containing  Maps  of 
the  Various  Empires,  Kingdoms,  States  and 
Republics  of  the  World  (Philadelphia:  Thomas, 
Cowperthwait  and  Company,  1853)  offers  a 
good  example  of  how  useful  maps  can  be  to 
historians.  The  map  indicates  where  North 
Carolina's  canals  and  railroads  were  in  that 
year.  It  has  two  helpful  insets.  One  depicts  the 
Neuse  River  and  area  around  New  Bern.  The 
other  shows  the  part  of  North  Carolina  where 
gold  was  found.  This  map  also  includes  a  leg¬ 
end  and  a  table  that  tells  the  distance  in  miles 
between  cities  in  North  Carolina.  What  else 


can  historians  learn  about  our  state  in  1850  by 
studying  this  map? 

Early  maps  may  be  decorated  with  sea 
monsters  and  fancy  cartouches,  and  they  may 
be  less  accurate  than  more  recent  maps. 
Modern  maps  may  show  things  like  North 
Carolina's  railroads  and  highways  with  great 
accuracy  and  provide  a  great  deal  of  other 
information.  But  whether  old  or  new,  maps 
can  be  fun  to  look  at,  and  they  can  teach  us  a 
lot  about  history.  The  next  time  you  confront 
a  history  mystery,  don't  forget  to  check  out 
maps  as  a  source. 
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Uncovering  a  Pern’s  Story:  Edward  R  “Ned”  Rawls 

by  Earl  Ijames  and  Michelle  Lanier* 


In  the  1889  photograph  of  North 
Carolina's  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  Edward  R.  "Ned"  Rawls 
holds  seat  number  118.  One  can  still 
view  this  seat  in  the  State  Capitol's  House 
Chamber.  But  exactly  who  was  Ned 
Rawls?  Primary  sources  like  documents 
and  oral  history  can  help  us  put  together 
the  story  of  this  pioneering  black 
Republican  from  Northampton  County. 

Rawls  was  born  into  slavery  near  the 
community  of  Garysburg,  in  western 
Northampton  County,  around  1856.  Many 
local  people  referred  to  the  community  by 
its  American  Indian  designation: 

Occoneechee.  This  was  a  smaller  tribe  originally 
located  in  present-day  southern  Virginia,  along  the 
headwaters  of  the  Roanoke  River.  The 
Occoneechee  had  been  forced  to  move  below  the 
river's  swamps  into  North  Carolina  after  English 
settlement  spread  from  Jamestown,  Virginia.  The 
community  where  Rawls  was  born  made  up  the 
eastern  part  of  what  used  to  be  termed  the  "Old 
Tobacco  Belt"  or  "Border  Tobacco  Belt."  Many  of 
the  planters  who  settled  this  region  migrated  from 
Virginia,  bringing  their  slaves  to  clear  and  some¬ 
times  tap  pine  forests  for  naval  stores;  later  burley, 
or  shortleaf,  tobacco  became  a  major  crop.  By  1860 
the  counties  in  this  border  belt  included 
Northampton,  Halifax,  Warren,  Granville,  Person, 
Caswell,  Rockingham,  and  Stokes.  The  1860  census 
for  Northampton  County  listed  6,804  enslaved  per¬ 
sons  out  of  a  total  population  of  13,372. 

Many  enslaved  people  in  this  region  during  the 
late  antebellum  period  were  field  hands  who  basi¬ 
cally  worked  as  tobacco  farmers  on  their  owners' 
plantations.  In  addition  to  growing  tobacco,  the 
enslaved  farmers  transported  their  harvest  to  the 
markets.  (The  largest  market  was  located  along  an 
old  trading  path  that  led  to  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
which  is  now  paved  as  Interstate  95.  A  smaller  one 
was  located  in  Henderson  in  present-day  Vance 
County.)  So  these  slaves  had  to  understand 
exchange  rates  for  various  grades  of  tobacco. 

From  studying  the  tobacco  markets  of  that  time, 
we  can  understand  how  Ned  Rawls  could  have 
had  some  degree  of  literacy.  He  probably  learned 


reading  and  math  skills  from  his  father, 
George  Rawls.  According  to  the  1870  fed¬ 
eral  census,  the  Rawls  family  was  listed 
as  "farmers"  in  the  Old  Tobacco  Belt. 
More  detailed  information  in  that  census 
shows  George  Rawls  as  a  "farm  laborer" 
at  age  sixty  and  Ned's  mother,  Mariah,  as 
"keeping  house."  The  census  includes  his 
siblings,  Lucy  (age  twenty-two)  and 
George  Jr.  (fifteen),  as  "farm  laborers." 
Curiously,  Ned  and  his  younger  sister, 
Sarah,  are  listed  as  "at  home." 

We  cannot  glean  much  more  informa¬ 
tion  from  early  census  records  during 
Ned's  lifetime  because  slaves  were  not 
allowed  to  be  listed  on  the  free  schedule.  The  U.S. 
Constitution  that  North  Carolina  ratified  in  1789 
stated  that  African  slaves  and  their  descendants 
were  to  be  counted  as  three-fifths  of  a  human 
being.  In  fact,  the  census  did  not  even  mention 
enslaved  persons  until  several  special  "schedules" 
were  created  in  1850  as  material  added  to  the  free 
population  schedule.  You  can  find  this  information 
at  the  back  of  the  large  census  volumes  arranged 
by  county  at  the  North  Carolina  State  Archives  in 
Raleigh.  Starting  in  1850  the  slave  schedules  list 
enslaved  people — by  "age,  sex,  and  color,"  not  by 
name — under  the  names  of  their  slaveholders. 

Beyond  basic  written  history,  what  does  a  term 
like  "at  home"  mean  in  the  1870  census? 
Youngsters  like  Ned  would  have  been  required  to 
perform  lighter  tasks  during  slavery  When  African 
Americans  gained  their  freedom  after  the  Civil 
War,  they  could  legally  learn  reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics.  According  to  oral  and  family  history, 
this  is  about  the  time  that  Ned  enrolled  at  the 
South's  oldest  historically  black  college:  Shaw 
University,  founded  in  1865  in  the  state  capital  of 
Raleigh.  He  would  have  been  among  the  first  gen¬ 
eration  of  graduates  there.  The  college  at  Shaw 
also  served  as  a  high  school  until  the  eve  of  World 
War  I.  With  limited  space,  Shaw  would  have 
selected  the  best  and  brightest  prospective  stu¬ 
dents.  According  to  interviews  of  family  descen¬ 
dants,  young  Rawls  graduated  and  employed  him¬ 
self  as  a  teacher  of  the  freedmen.  Shaw  University 
was  distinct  in  its  role  of  promoting  education  and 

'Earl  Ijames  works  as  the  curator  of  African  American  histon /  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History.  Michelle  Lanier  is  the  curator  of  cultural  history  for  the  Division  of  State  Historic  Sites 
and  Properties  (mmv.nchistoricsites.org).  She  also  serves  as  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources'  Civil  War  ISO  Committee  (mvzv.nccivilwarI50.com). 


Edward  R.  "Ned"  Rawls. 
Image  courtesy  of  the  State 
Archives,  North  Carolina  Office 
of  Archives  and  History. 
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social  etiquette,  especially  in  northeastern  North 
Carolina  during  the  Reconstruction  period. 

By  the  1880s,  Rawls  had  the  distinction  of  being 
a  leader  in  his  community.  In  an  effort  to  help  his 
community  continue  to  move  from  slavery  to  free¬ 
dom,  he  decided  to  enter  politics.  Undoubtedly, 
Rawls's  education  and  understanding  of  the  demo¬ 
graphics  of  his  native  county  spurred  such  interest. 
For  example,  data  from  the  1874  North  Carolina 
Manual  lists  Northampton  County  with  1,838 
"colored"  voters  and  1,315  "white"  voters.  By  the 
time  of  the  1880  presidential  election.  The  North 
Carolina  Republican  newspaper  shows  that 
Northampton  County  voted  overwhelmingly  for 
Republican  gubernatorial  candidate  H.  R  Paxton, 
with  2,041  votes  compared  to  1,215  for  Democratic 
governor-elect  Thomas  J.  Jarvis.  For  certain, 
Northampton  polled  as  a  solid  Republican  county. 
With  strong  local  backing,  Rawls  placed  his  name 
on  the  1884  ballot  for  the  legislature.  Information 
from  the  interviews  of  Rawls's  descendants  sug¬ 
gests  Reconstruction-era  voting  trickery  in 
Northampton  County.  With  further  research  at  the 
State  Archives,  we  find  that  charge  supported. 
Information  from  the  original  legislative  hearing 
on  the  contested  election  for  the  seat  that  Rawls 
sought  appears  in  the  General  Assembly  Session 
Records  of  1884-1885. 

When  Rawls  arrived  at  the  short  session  of 
January  through  March  1885,  he  discovered  that  he 
was  not  the  only  "black  Republican"  to  protest  the 
shady  elections  of  1884.  Another  duly  elected 
Republican,  Morris  Corbett,  of  Caswell  County, 
was  also  protesting.  The  Democratic  counterpart 


Descendcmts  °f  Ned  Rawls  gather  with  author  Earl  Ijames 

'  2  'i  ,  State  Capito1  for  311  exhibit  on  Mack  Republican 

legislators.  Image  courtesy  of  the  State  Capitol  State  Historic  Site 


from  Corbett's 
county  liter¬ 
ally  beat  him 
to  Raleigh — 
and  was 
seated.  The 
original  tran¬ 
scripts  of  both 
trials  can  be 
found  in  the 
General 
Assembly 
Session  Records, 

January-March  1885.  Corbett  won  his  contested 
seat  with  roughly  a  week  left  in  the  session.  But  his 
photograph  does  not  appear  with  the  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  that  session;  his  Democratic  rival's 
portrait  is  included.  Rawls  lost  his  contested  elec¬ 
tion  and  was  not  seated.  With  a  consolation  of  fifty 
dollars  from  the  state,  he  vowed  to  return. 

Not  all  was  lost  for  Rawls  in  1885.  On  Christmas 
Day  that  year,  he  married  the  lovely  Alice  Ransom, 
the  daughter  of  Matthew  Whitaker  Ransom — a 
white  U.S.  senator.  Confederate  general,  and 
minister  to  Mexico  from  Warren  County — and  his 
enslaved  servant,  Emma,  as  acknowledged  in 
family  history. 

Rawls  did  eventually  serve  three  terms  repre¬ 
senting  Northampton  County  as  a  legislator  in 
1887,  1889,  and  1897.  He  is  one  of  123  known  black 
Republicans  to  serve  the  Tar  Heel  State  in  this  way 
during  the  Reconstruction  period  of  1868-1901. 
This  period  ended  in  1901  with  the  "colored"  peo¬ 
ple  again  losing  the  right  to  vote  and  with  a  politi¬ 
cal  and  social 
climate  that 
had  become 
increasingly 
hostile  to 
African 
Americans. 

Rawls 
retired  to 
farming  and 


State  records  like  this 
one  show  the  vote 
totals  of  past  elec¬ 
tions.  Ned  Rawls 
protested  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  1884  race 
for  the  legislature. 
Image  courtesy  of  the 
State  Archives,  North 
Carolina  Office  of 
Archives  and  History. 
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timber  work  in  and  around  Garysburg.  He  died 
August  4, 1929,  with  his  family  at  his  side.  His 
death  certificate  was  filed  with  the  newly  created 
North  Carolina  Health  Department  in  Volume  1319, 


Page  187:  1929  deaths.  In  addition  to  his  death  cer¬ 
tificate,  local  researchers  can  find  his  marriage 
license  through  the  office  of  the  Northampton 
County  Register  of  Deeds. 


“I’m  honored  to  be  a  part 
oS  him”:  Reflections  of  a 
Descendant  of  Ned  Rawls 

Oral  histories  have  become  one  kind  of 
primary  source  that  can  help  us  under¬ 
stand  persona]  connections  to  historic 
moments  and  characters.  The  following 
excerpts  come  from  an  oral  history  interview  of 
Lisa  Gladden,  a  descendant  of  Edward  “Ned” 
Rawls,  one  of  North  Carolina’s  Reconstruction-era 
African  American  lawmakers. 

As  you  will  read,  Gladden 
now  serves  as  a  state  senator  in 
Maryland.  She  used  a  number 
of  primary  sources  to  find  out 
about  her  ancestor.  Michelle 
Lanier,  curator  of  cultural  his¬ 
tory  for  North  Carolina’s  State 
Historic  Sites,  conducted  this 
interview  on  January  6,  2009. 

Michelle  Lanier:  Senator 
Gladden,  how  have  you  been 
personally  impacted  by  your 
connection  to  former  representative  Edward 
“Ned”  Rawls,  your  great-great-grandfather? 

Senator  Lisa  Gladden:  Ned  Rawls  is  a  really 
important  person  in  my  life.  His  story  pointed  me 
in  the  right  direction;  hence,  I’m  sitting  at  the 
senate  of  the  state  of  Maryland. 

Just  to  tell  you  a  little  about  him  and  about  how  1 
learned  about  him.  .  .  .  My  mother  always  told 
me  stories  about  her  mother’s  grandfather.  He 
went  to  college,  to  Shaw  University,  right  after 
slavery  .  .  .  around  1870.  [My  mother]  was  so 
interested  in  his  life  and  history,  but  she  didn't 
know  any  of  the  facts.  So  I  spent  my  time,  from 
the  age  of  ten,  gathering  information  starting  with 
the  census  track  of  1880,  and  this  started  the 
process  of  telling  me  who  his  family  members 
were  and  what  he  was  doing  at  the  time. 

Then  when  I  went  to  college,  at  Duke,  I  wrote 
my  honors  paper  on  Ned  Rawls.  Because  his  story 
...  in  essence,  is  a  man  born  in  slavery  who 
became  a  math  teacher  for  a  community  that  was 
pretty  much  an  old  plantation  in  Occoneechee 
Neck.  He  went  from  slave  to  teacher  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative  in  North  Carolina.  He  taught  math  for 
years  at  the  Gumberry  School  in  Occoneechee 


Neck  and  represented  Northampton  County  in 
1887,  ’89,  and  again  in  ’97.  [He  had  a  contested 
election  for  the  1885  seat.]  And  so  I’m  honored, 
I’m  honored  to  be  a  part  of  him. 

ML:  How  did  you  go  about  the  research?  You  said 
you  started  at  ten? 

LG:  Yes!  I  was  ten  years  old.  Both  of  my  parents 
were  schoolteachers.  My  mom  taught  history,  and 
so  she  was  always  so  fascinated  with  historic  sto¬ 
ries,  and  because  I  lived  in  Baltimore  it  was  just  a 
car-drive  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
the  National  Archives.  This  was  still 
pre-Internet,  so  you  had  to  actually 
go  to  the  U.S.  census  and  get  the 
record  and  get  the  microfilm  and 
actually  roll  [through]  to  see  it.  In 
the  1850  and  1860  census,  usually 
[enslaved]  African  Americans’  names 
were  not  listed  [in  the  free  schedule]. 
You  may  see  “male,  age  22”  or 
“male,  age  99”  [in  the  slave  sched¬ 
ule],  But  usually  you  couldn’t  figure 
out  who  your  relatives  were  because 
they  were  listed  in  such  crude  ways. 

In  the  1870  census,  which  was  the  first  complete 
census  after  slavery  ...  I  was  able  to  find  out 
exactly  who  Ned  Rawls  was.  But  the  challenge  was 
that  figuring  out  who  he  was  by  the  census  did 
not  help  me  figure  out  who  he  was  as  a  person.  So 
I  began  to  do  oral  histories  in  order  to  write  my 
honors  paper  at  Duke.  I  called  it  “At  No  Time  in 
History.”  At  that  time,  in  the  1880s,  particularly 
in  eastern  North  Carolina  and  especially  in 
Halifax  County — which  is  the  next  county  over 
from  Northampton  County — blacks  had  lots  of 
leadership  roles.  They  were  the  sheriff,  they  were 
the  land  surveyor.  Even  so  freshly  out  of  slavery, 
they  ran  a  lot  of  county  as  well  as  state  govern¬ 
ment  positions.  This  is  why  I  called  the  paper  “At 
No  Time  in  History,”  and  I  wrote  particularly 
about  Ned  Rawls. 

He  died  in  1929,  so  there  were  still  some  family 
members  alive  who  had  known  him.  1  was  very 
intrigued  by  what  people  who  knew  him  said 
about  Rawls  and  also  what  I  found  in  primary 
documents.  Through  the  research,  I  got  a  sense  of 
how  he  looked  and  how  he  sounded.  He  was  said 
to  be  very  articulate. 

ML:  As  I  hear  you  talk  about  [this  history],  it 


sounds  like  it’s  engraved  in  you.  Can  you  tell  me 
a  little  about  the  emotional  experience  of  doing 
this  work? 

LG:  It  is!  For  instance,  I  discovered  in  the  sketch¬ 
book  for  the  1885  House  of  Representatives  a 
notation  that  Ned  Rawls  and  Alice  Ransom 
[daughter  of  General  Matthew  Whitaker  Ransom] 
had  gotten  married  Christmas  Day  in  1885.  So  I 
sent  out  cards  in  1985  announcing  their  marriage. 
I  wanted  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  been 
married  a  hundred  years  ago  and  that  I  was  proud 
of  them.  So  I  am  very  connected  to  my  history. 

Going  over  it  and  looking  at  it  again,  you  realize 
that  these  are  the  people  who  brought  you  to 
where  you  are  today.  I  tell  you  what  I  did.  I  went 
to  Ghana,  to  the  place  where  many  African 
Americans  were  transported  into  slavery,  and  I 
thanked  my  ancestors  for  being  strong  enough  to 
withstand  slavery  and  Jim  Crow  and  segregation 
and  all  of  the  lost  and  missed  opportunities  that 
had  been  stolen  from  them.  ...  I  thank  Ned 
Rawls  for  saying,  “You  can  be  a  politician,  be¬ 
cause  I  did  it.” 

ML:  Let’s  talk  a  little  about  his  connection 
between  education  and  public  service. 

LG:  In  1884  Rawls  ran  and  lost  but  should  not 
have  lost.  What  happened  was,  after  everyone 
went  to  the  general  store  to  vote,  the  black  peo¬ 
ple’s  ballots  were  marked  and  burned.  Ned  knew 
that  and  decided,  at  twenty-nine  years  old,  to 
leave  Occoneechee  Neck  and  go  down  to  Raleigh 
and  sue  the  State  of  North  Carolina — it’s  in  the 
archives  [in  Raleigh].  He  was  given  fifty  dollars 
[from  the  state],  which  was  a  lot  of  money  in 
1885-  What  he  did  was  he  put  people  on  notice — 
“I'm  coming  back,  and  I  will  not  allow  you  to  do 
this  to  me  again.”  So  the  fact  that  he  was 
educated  helped.  And  he  knew  that  he  had  to 
do  something  to  ensure  that  black  people  had  a 
voice  in  Raleigh.  .  .  .  His  ability  to  fight  on 
behalf  of  an  entire  community,  I  think,  came 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  educated,  that  he  went 
to  Shaw  University. 

I  don't  have  all  of  the  bills  that  he  sponsored, 
but  he  did  sponsor  a  bill  in  support  of  colored 
schools.  He  recognized  the  value  of  education, 
and  he  knew  that  it  was  going  to  be  through 
state  government  that  he  was  going  to  be  able 
to  do  something. 


Lisa  Gladden,  a  Maryland  state 
senator,  did  primary  source 
research  on  her  ancestor  Ned 
Rawls.  Image  courtesy  of  the  office  of 
Senator  Lisa  Gladden. 
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There’s  History  in 
Those  Sticks  and  Stones! 

by  M.  Ruth  Little* 


An  old  cemetery  is  like  a  cultural 
encyclopedia  that  tells  the  "his- 
story"  and  "her-story"  of  a  com¬ 
munity.  Genealogists,  historians, 
and  others  eagerly  copy  the  names  and  birth 
and  death  dates  from  gravemarkers  in  order 
to  understand  family  relationships,  or  family 
trees.  And  each  gravemarker  itself  is  a  pri¬ 
mary  source  that  tells  us  about  a  particular 
person.  Sometimes  we  can  combine  what  we 
see  with  research  from  other  sources  to  learn 
even  more. 

If  you  come  upon  the  gravestone  pictured 
at  right  in  a  North  Carolina  cemetery,  you  will 
read  this  inscription — basic  information  such 
as  name  and  death  date — cut  into  the  stone: 
"Here  lies  the  remains  of  Morris  Nichols,  son 
of  John  Nichols  Senr.  who  died  Octr.  1st,  1796 
in  the  19th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  promis¬ 
ing  youth,  and  his  death  was  much  regretted 
by  all  his  friends,  and  more  particularly  by  his 
patron,  Samuel  Lowder,  who  does  this  in 
remembrance  of  him."  You  also  will  read  this 
epitaph,  a  short  poem  or  sentences  written  as  a 
tribute  to  the  deceased:  "Go  home  my 
Friends,  dry  up  your  tears.  For  I  shall  sleep, 
till  CHRIST  appears." 


Figure  1.  Morris  Nichols,  d.  1796,  Nixon-Foy 
Graveyard,  New  Hanover  County. 

These  words  tell  us  that  a  young  man  named 
Morris  Nichols,  who  lived  in  the  late  1700s,  is 
buried  here.  By  studying  the  design  of  his 
gravestone — including  the  skull  with  wings 
carved  at  the  top — we  can  discover  much 
more  about  Morris.  He  is  buried  in  a  cemetery 
near  Wilmington,  a  port  town  on  the  coast. 
The  eastern,  sandy  section  of  the  state  has  no 
available  stone,  so  Morris's  gravestone  must 
have  been  made  elsewhere.  The  style  of  carv¬ 
ing  of  the  skull,  which  symbolizes  his  dead 
body,  and  the  wings,  which  symbolize  his 
soul  (the  part  of  him  that  did  not  die)  match 


gravestones  from  the 
late  1700s  in  Boston, 

Massachusetts.  So 
we  know  that 
Morris's  stone  prob¬ 
ably  was  produced 
in  Boston.  We  can 
guess  that  he  grew 
up  in  that  area  and 
moved  to 
Wilmington  for  a 
job.  The  "patron" 
listed  on  the  grave¬ 
stone  may  have  been 
his  employer.  We 
know  based  on  the 
epitaph  that  Morris 
was  a  Christian  who 
believed  that  his  soul 
would  go  to  heaven 
when  he  died. 

We  can  use  grave- 
markers  as  a  pri¬ 
mary  source  to  learn 
about  a  person's  cul¬ 
tural  roots,  economic 
class,  religious 
beliefs,  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  other  peo¬ 
ple.  And  the  design, 
material,  and  size  of 

a  gravemarker  often  indicate  much  about  a 
family.  Rural  people,  for  example,  usually 
made  a  gravestone  themselves  or  bought  it 
from  a  local  craftsman.  City  dwellers  often 
ordered  stones  through  a  funeral  home  or  vis¬ 
ited  the  stonecutter  at  the  local  marble  yard. 
These  gravestones  reflect  styles  copied  from 
books  and  catalogs  that  were  similar  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  Some  families  spent 
extra  money  on  a  larger  marker  or  on  decora¬ 
tion  that  symbolized  their  love  for  their  lost 
family  member. 


Figure  1  ( and  background).  Morris  Nichols, 
d.  1796,  Nixon-Foy  Graveyard,  New 
Hanover  County.  Image  by  Tim  Buchman. 
From  Sticks  and  Stones:  Three  Centuries 
of  North  Carolina  Gravemarkers  by  M. 
Ruth  Little,  copyright  1998  by  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press.  Used  by  permission 
of  the  publisher,  www.uncpress.unc.edu. 


*M.  Ruth  Little  is  the  author  of  Sticks  and  Stones:  Three  Centuries  of  North  Carolina 
Gravemarkers  (published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1998).  Much  of  the  material  in 
this  article  came  from  that  book.  A  former  staff  member  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Historic  Preser¬ 
vation  Office,  she  owns  Longleaf  Historic  Resources,  a  historic  preservation  consulting  firm  in  Raleigh. 
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(Left)  Figure  2.  Head-  and  footboard,  Coston  Cemetery,  Onslow  County,  1800s.  Image  by  ].  Daniel  Pezzoni, 
courtesy  of  the  State  Archives,  North  Carolina  Office  of  Archives  and  History.  (Center)  Figure  3.  Headstone  of 
Ann  Jenkins,  d.  1846,  Cross  Creek  Cemetery,  Fayetteville.  Image  by  Tim  Buchman.  (Right)  Figure  4.  Henry 
Grimes,  d.  1844,  Beulah  Church  of  Christ,  Davidson  County.  Image  by  Tim  Buchman.  All  three  images  from 
Sticks  and  Stones:  Three  Centuries  of  North  Carolina  Gravemarkers  by  M.  Ruth  Little,  copyright  1998  by 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  Used  by  permission  of  the  publisher,  wimv.uncpress.unc.edu. 


Early  North  Carolina  settlers  immigrated 
from  a  variety  of  places — especially  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany,  and  Africa — and 
cultures.  If  they  settled  in  eastern  North 
Carolina,  where  there  are  no  natural  stone 
deposits,  they  created  gravemarkers  out  of 
available  materials — wood  and  bricks  made  of 
clay.  If  they  lived  in  central  or  western  North 
Carolina,  they  created  gravestones  out  of  the 
abundant  deposits  of  stone.  The  variety  of  cul¬ 
tures  and  materials  led  to  many  different  types 
of  gravemarkers,  including  flat  stones  that 
cover  the  grave,  called  ledgers ;  flat  stones  raised 
on  a  foundation,  called  box  tombs;  rectangular 
vertical  head  and  foot  markers  made  of  wood, 
stone,  or  other  materials;  wood,  stone,  or  brick 
structures  that  enclose  the  entire  grave,  known 
as  gravehouses,  vaults,  or  tombs;  and  tall,  decora¬ 
tive  sculptures  known  as  obelisks  or  pedestals. 
The  following  five  gravemarkers  represent  a 
cross-section  of  Tar  Heels — white  and  black, 
rich  and  poor,  rural  and  urban. 

Figure  2.  Head-  and  footboard,  Coston 
Cemetery,  Onslow  County,  1800s. 

Families  who  lived  in  rural  areas  often  crafted 
gravemarkers  out  of  everyday  materials  such 
as  wood.  The  Coston  family  in  eastern  North 
Carolina  marked  graves  in  their  cemetery  with 
wooden  headboards  and  footboards.  Each 
headboard  has  the  shape  of  a  human  body. 


with  a  torso,  neck,  and  round  head  that  is  an 
ancient  European  form  known  as  a  discoid. 
Wooden  gravemarkers  were  made  of  long- 
lasting  wood  such  as  cypress,  cedar,  or  longleaf 
pine.  Most  have  no  carved  information  to  indi¬ 
cate  exactly  who  is  buried  beneath  them.  When 
the  Coston  family  died  out,  their  graveyard 
became  abandoned.  Today,  all  we  know  is  the 
family  name,  not  who  lies  in  each  grave. 

Figure  3.  Headstone  of  Ann  Jenkins,  d.  1846, 
Cross  Creek  Cemetery,  Fayetteville. 

Ann  Jenkins's  marble  headstone  is  signed 
"Lauder"  at  the  lower  right.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  beautiful  gravestones  signed  by  this 
craftsman  in  North  Carolina.  (Only  the  very 
best  stonecutters  signed  their  gravestones.)  If 
you  can  find  a  signature  on  a  gravestone,  it  is 
possible  to  research  its  maker  by  using  written 
records.  You  can  combine  what  you  see  in 
cemeteries  with  other  sources  to  piece  together 
history.  By  searching  written  records  like  the 
federal  census,  land  deeds,  city  directories, 
newspaper  advertisements,  and  estate  records 
in  the  North  Carolina  State  Archives,  we  learn 
that  this  stonecutter  was  George  Lauder,  born 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Lauder — who  lived  in 
Raleigh  and  Fayetteville — owned  the  largest 
gravestone  factory  in  North  Carolina  in  the 
1800s.  He  carved  a  weeping  willow  tree  at  the 
top  of  Ann  Jenkins's  stone  to  symbolize  her 
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family's  sadness  over  her  death.  During  the  1800s, 
the  drooping  branches  of  that  tree  reminded  peo¬ 
ple  of  sorrow  and  tears. 

Figure  4.  Henry  Grimes,  d.  1844,  Beulah  Church 
of  Christ,  Davidson  County. 

In  central  North  Carolina's  Davidson  County,  a 
group  of  German  immigrants  known  as  the 
Swisegood  School  of  craftsmen  made  wooden  fur¬ 
niture  with  decorative,  carved  ornaments.  These 
men  also  used  the  local  stone  to  create  remarkably 
intricate  headstones.  Because  the  soapstone  was 
soft  when  first  cut  from  the  ground,  the  craftsmen 
shaped  it  with  their  molding  planes  and  carving 
knives  as  if  it  were  wood.  Later  it  aged  into  hard 
stone.  The  ancient  symbol  at  the  top  of  Henry 
Grimes's  gravemarker  is  a  fylfot  cross  (also  known 
as  a  swastika)  that  symbolizes  eternity.  The  carvers 
cut  away  the  stone  between  the  petals  of  the  fylfot 
as  if  they  were  carving  a  piece  of  wood.  These 
soapstone  monuments  with  cutaway  Germanic 
symbols  of  everlasting  life  are  found  nowhere  else 
in  the  United  States. 

Figure  5.  Gravestone  of  Margaret  Johnson, 
d.  1905,  Oakdale  Cemetery,  Hendersonville. 

North  Carolina  author  Thomas  Wolfe  named  his 
best-known  novel  Look  Homeward,  Angel  in  honor 
of  his  father,  William  O.  Wolfe,  one  of  North 
Carolina's  best  stonecutters  in  the  late  1800s  and 
early  1900s.  The  elder  Wolfe  worked  mainly  in 
Asheville.  He  carved  the  marble  base  of  this  grave¬ 
stone  and  ordered  the  three-dimensional  statue  of 
the  angel — who  symbolizes  the  immortal  soul  of 
Margaret  Johnson — from  a  New  York  City  distrib¬ 
utor  of  Italian  statues.  Wolfe  is  known  largely 
because  of  his  son  but  was  highly  skilled  and 
important  in  his  own  right. 

Figure  6.  Ernest  Barkin,  d.  1970,  Flea  Hill  Church, 
Cumberland  County. 

Concrete — a  mixture  of  portland  cement,  water, 
and  sand — can  be  poured  into  a  wooden  mold  and 


impressed  with  let¬ 
ters,  numbers,  and 
decorations  before  it 
dries  into  a  perma¬ 
nent,  hard  form. 
Many  craftsmen 
have  created  in¬ 
expensive  and  deco¬ 
rative  gravemarkers 
out  of  concrete. 
Issiah  McEachin,  an 
African  American 
brick-mason  who 
lived  near  Fayette¬ 
ville,  produced  this 
marker  and  many 
others.  Before  the 
concrete  dried,  he 
pressed  children's 
playing  marbles  into 
the  marker's  edges 
to  cause  it  to  sparkle 
in  the  sunlight.  Such 
use  of  ordinary 
materials  in  unusual 
ways  is  typical  of 
African  American 
craftsmen. 

These  examples 
should  get  you 
interested  in  sharp¬ 
ening  your  grave- 
marker  detective 
skills.  As  you 
explore  Tar  Heel 
cemeteries,  see  how 
much  you  can  dis¬ 
cover  about  people 
by  looking  carefully 
at  their  gravemarkers.  The  marker  may  be  signed 
by  an  artist.  It  might  represent  the  person's  reli¬ 
gious  beliefs.  And  it  may  even  tell  you  a  story 
about  love. 


(Above)  Figure  5.  Gravestone  of  Margaret 
Johnson,  d.  1905,  Oakdale  Cemetery, 
Hendersonville.  Image  by  M.  Ruth  Little. 
(Below)  Figure  6.  Ernest  Barkin,  d.  1970,  Flea 
Hill  Church,  Cumberland  County.  Image  by 
Tim  Buchman.  Both  images  from  Sticks  and 
Stones:  Three  Centuries  of  North  Carolina 
Gravemarkers  by  M.  Ruth  Little,  copyright 
1 998  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
Used  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 


What  about  Cemeteries? 

Plans  and  designs  of  cemeteries  created 
from  the  1700s  to  the  1900s  reveal 
much  about  Tar  Heel  people  and  their 
community  traditions.  Some  commu¬ 
nities  arrange  graves  in  family  clusters, 
often  enclosed  by  fences.  In  other 


cemeteries,  people  are  buried  in 
straight  rows;  in  Moravian  cemeteries  in 
Forsyth  County,  people  are  buried  in 
different  sections  based  on  their  age 
and  gender.  Early  North  Carolina  fam¬ 
ilies  often  buried  their  dead  in  small 
graveyards  on  their  own  farms.  Other 
families  used  church  cemeteries.  Larger 
towns  and  cities  opened  municipal 


cemeteries.  Raleigh  officials  created 
City  Cemetery  on  East  Street  in  1798, 
for  example.  By  the  1860s,  it  was 
crowded  with  graves,  so  Oakwood 
Cemetery  was  laid  out  in  what  was  then 
the  countryside.  In  the  Mountain 
region,  cemeteries  often  occupy  hill¬ 
tops,  which  are  associated  with  God 
and  heaven. 
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4650  Mail  Service  Center 
Raleigh,  NC  27699-4650 
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U.S.  MARINES 

APPtY.  OR  WRITE  TO  NEAREST  RECRUITING  STATION 


Going  to 
the  Source 

An  artifact  offers  one  example  of 
a  primary  source  that  we  can  use  to 
discover  history.  What  questions 
might  you  ask  in  order  to  analyze 
these  artifacts?  Check  out  this  issue 
of  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  to  learn 
more  about  primary  sources!  ( Left  to 
right)  A  World  War  II-era  recruiting 
poster.  The  dress  that  Fay  Webb 
Gardner  wore  to  the  Inaugural  Ball  of 
her  husband.  Governor  O.  Max 
Gardner,  in  January  1929.  A  ca.  1905 
washing  machine  made  by  the  Boss 
Washing  Machine  Company  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  used  in  North 
Carolina.  Images  courtesy  of  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


ncmuseumofhistory.org 


